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De Shon Guild's record ‘6, inate 


The Ikon Guild presents records for 
Lent, Holy Week and Easter in both 
Eastern and Latin rites. This is the time 
to order records to help you in your 
understanding of this great liturgical 
season. All but one of these and the 
other records advertised are imported 
from Europe and many are available 
only through JUBILEE; all are ex- 
tremely well performed, are pressed on 
high quality stock and are enthusiasti- 
cally recommended by the editors of 
JUBILEE. A new item of special inter- 
est is the African Mass (listed under 
folk music). It’s a spectacular musical 
treat. 


LENT AND EASTER 

33-30 PALM SUNDAY The Palm Sunday 
liturgy—procession and Mass—sung by the 
Benedictine monks of Liguge. $7.50 

33-31 HOLY THURSDAY The Mass com- 
memorating the institution of the Eucha- 
rist; it includes the antiphons for the 
washing of the feet. $7.50 

GOOD FRIDAY See 33-13/14 under Gre- 
gorian chant. 


25127 CHANTS FROM THE SLAVONIC 
LITURGY from Ash Wednesday to Holy 
Saturday. A collection of ancient hymns 
and responses for the Lenten period sung 
by the famous Russian rite Benedictine 
monks of Chevetogne, Belgium. On the 
record are: the Beatitudes according to St. 
Mark, the Da Ispravitsa Molitva Moia with 
versets from psalm 140, the Our Father, a 
troparia from Valaam, the Acathistic hymn 
in the Valaam monody, a hymn from the 
Grand Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, a 
stichere from Vespers of Good Friday, and 
the offertory chant of Holy Saturday 
liturgy. Ten inch, $5 

33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

057 RUSSIAN EASTER A magnificent and 
deeply moving record by a Russian Ortho- 
doz choir (see “Vespers and Matins,” 33-27) 
of excerpts from the Lenten and Holy Week 
liturgies on one side, and on the other. 
selections from the powerful Midnight 
Office of Easter. Twelve-inch, $6 


medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
jwst beginning to achieve status in the 


arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A _ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed here in its 
first performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 
only the full Latin text and English trans- 
lation, but the commentary by W. H. 
Auden (which first appeared i JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 
the great classics of medieval music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 


gregorian chant 


We’ve imported several twelve-inch 
Gregorian LPs, recorded in leading 
monasteries in France. Our eye has 
been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. 

33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

33-13 /14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 


Gelineau psalms 


The Gelineau psalms keep growing in 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent article 
by Dom A. Gregory Murray, 0.S.B., has 
made their purpose clearer than ever 
before. Dom Murray is largely respon- 
sible for the English version of the 
psalms and has put a number of them 
on record, which we have imported 
from England. We also have the psalms 
in their original French, sung by choirs 
of monks and young boys. 


GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
Ten-inch, $5 

33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 
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33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Gel. 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec. 
ords, $15 

33-67 PSAUMES Still another collection 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French, 
adding to those listed above. They are 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi. Ten inch, $5 





Clearance: 


GR 34 GELINEAU PSALMS These are 
pleasant English renderings of some of the 
more melodically prosaic Gelineau psalms, 
You won't find them as exciting as the 
French or the first English recording, but 
they will fill owt your collection. Contains 
psalms 84, 126, 103, 63, 4 and the Canticle 
of Simeon. 45 rpm, $2.50 

GR 56 GELINEAU PSALMS See comment 
above. This record contains psalms 24, 139, 
113, 136, the Blessings from Daniel 3 752-56, 
and the Magnificat. 45 rpm, $2.50 


EASTERN RITE 

25101 CHANTS OF UNITY A_ valuable 
cross-section of Eastern chaits for different 
phases of the year, some from the Divine 
Liturgy, others for special feasts, sung in 
Greek, Armenian, Arabis, Slavonic, Ro- 
manian, French and Latin. Ten-inch, $5 
25102 HYMNS TO THE VIRGIN A wique 
collection of chants in honor of the The- 
otokos, the Mother of God, from different 
Oriental rites, some rarely heard in the 
West. Included are Chaldean, Armenian, 
Maronite and Melkite.as well as Romanian, 
Greek and Russian. The singers are Catho- 
lics of the Eastern rite. Ten-inch, $5 

33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS One of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church ; it captures 
the deep-rooted mysticism of the Eastern 
world. Deacon and choir (which have had 
the special distinction of being invited to 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral in Paris) 
possess exceptional voices. This record and 
the Romanian Liturgy (33-52) are neces- 
sities for any good collection of liturgical 
music, $7.50 

45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANTS 
More chants by the Kedroff Quartet, these 
representing the Italian inflwence wpon 
Tzarist Russia. Seven-inch (45 rpm), $8 
001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 


Folk musée 


136PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, a 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei. 45 rpm, $3 

33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE Half a 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscure 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting the 
numerous sources—among them, Byzan- 
tine, Slavic. Greek and Hungarian—that 
have contributed to the music of Romania. 
Ten-inch, $5 


The Word of God 


45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number of 
Old Testament texts, including psalms and 
canticles, sung by Magdalith, an Israelh 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Most 
of the melodies are traditional, and are 
reminiscent of other Medi‘erranean chants, 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenco. 
(45 rpm), $8 


BELLS 


23-29 BELLS We're not going to urge this 
upon anyone, but it happens to be a par- 
ticularly pleasing record to many collectors. 
It consists solely of the sounds of different 
bells, tolling at the Benedictine monastery 
of En-Calcat. Each bell has a special mean- 
ing. and its own voice and even personality. 
Ten-inch, $4 
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@ Father Francis O. Tambimuttu, who wrote the 
“Report from Ceylon,” on page 2, has been a profes- 
sional journalist since the age of eighteen. At that 
time, he was put in charge of his grandfather’s news- 
paper, and soon expanded it into a bi-lingual publi- 
cation, editing the English section by himself. A 
native Ceylonese, Father Tambimuttu belongs to one 
of the island’s oldest Catholic families, direct descend- 
ants of the Tamil kings who once ruled Ceylon; of 
the current generation, sixteen are priests. Father 
Tambimuttu is assigned to Trincomalee, one of Cey- 
lon’s six dioceses, as director of Catholic Action and 
superintendent of schools. He contributes regularly 
to newspapers of his diocese and is a frequent speaker 
on “Radio Ceylon.” He has also written several text- 
books and an introduction to the work of the Jocists, 
the Young Christian Worker group he came to know 
during his time as a seminarian in France. At the 
moment, Father Tambimuttu is in the United States 
recuperating from an operation. He plans to return to 
Ceylon in August, when his bishop (soon to be here 
for a fund-raising tour) will also be returning. (Any- 
one interested in Ceylon’s missions may write to 
Father Tambimuttu at St. Ignatius’ Rectory, Long 
Beach, New York.) 
@ Dark-eyed, lively Blanca del Rio qualifies, by her 
long and enthusiastic association with the magazine, 
as JUBILEE’s prima vol- 
unteer. Almost since the 
first issue, Blanca, who 
works as secretary for 
a New York insurance 
agent, has been coming 
to the JUBILEE office to 
help out every Wednes- 
day night (except those 
rare Wednesdays when 
Cyril Ritchard opens in 
~ a new Broadway play). 





VOLUNTEER DEL RIO 
This means that she, along with quite a crowd of other 


New Yorkers, comes in to help with an almost infinite 
number of jobs (collating, typing, filing and enve- 
lope-stuffing) that JUBILEE cannot handle in its too- 
short working-day. 

Blanca first heard of JUBILEE through an article in 
“Newsweek,” scoured the city until she found a copy, 
read it, wrote a highly complimentary “Letter to the 
Editor” ; she subscribed and then visited the office, 
and has been a volunteer ever since. In the beginning, 
she recalls, the volunteers were only a handful: 


In this issue... 


“everyone sat on high stools and worked at the long 
assembly tables left in the office by the former tenant 
(a tie factory).” Now there is a steady stream of 
workers ; some, like Blanca, are so regular they seem 
to be part of the staff. Blanca also works one night a 
week at Memorial Hospital, and so has little time to 
herself. When she does find a moment, she likes to 
look into English mystery novels, or listen to her 
record collection which consists largely of some rare- 
ly heard British ballads, and the score of “My Fair 
Lady.” The sound of Britain is Blanca’s favorite for, 
although her mother was Peruvian and her father a 
Venezuelan, Blanca—for reasons that defy ge- 
netics, is an avowed Anglophile. Last spring, on a 
long-planned trip to Europe, she ignored Paris for 
the misty delights of the English countryside, came 
back with a hatboxful of color slides of punting on 
the Thames, Oxford dons, and the changing of the 
guard at Buckingham Palace, to defend her prejudice. 
If all goes well, Blanca hopes to get back to these 
cheering scenes this summer or next. Before she 
leaves, though, there’s a job Blanca says she must 
complete : the last phase of a JUBILEE task she’s been 
working on—at her own insistence—for over a 
year: an up-to-the-minute index file of JUBILEE’s 
staggering list of stockholders. It is almost finished 
and Blanca now feels she knows practically all these 
potential moguls personally. She hopes (and so do 
we) that she'll still be around when the number of 
them has so multiplied that she’ll have to begin the 
job all over again. 

@ COMING IN JUBILEE: A report on Hungarian ref- 
ugees three years after the revolt: how have they 
adjusted to American life? How have Americans 
accepted them ? 

& The Cuban revolution: what do Cuban Catholics 
say about the Castro regime? Are Communists 
powerful in the new government ? Leading bishops, 
priests and laymen speak their minds to a JUBILEE 
reporter. 

®& The Montessori Method: JuBILEE’s early articles 
about the new system of education developed by Dr. 
Maria Montessori called forth a great response from 
U.S. Catholics. The result: new schools along Mon- 
tessori lines either established or in the planning 
stage. This year JUBILEE will present a new series of 
articles on the Montessori method. If you’re a parent 
or teacher, you'll want to know more about this 
system that has had such a great influence on educa- 
tion all over the world. 
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Ikons from Europe 





Imported from Europe: Russian folk ikons re- 
produced in heavy bronze and enameled accord- 
ing to traditional techniques by monks of the 
Eastern Rite. In Holy Russia, the large triptych 
of Christ, the Virgin and St. John was often worn 
(closed) by wanderers, monks and other devout 
people on a cord over the chest. The three-bar 
crucifix is from a processional cross. The smaller 
ikons are lovely representations of the Virgin and 
Child. JUBILEE’s prices for all items are excep- 
tionally low. Compare and buy through the Ikon 
Guild. 


® NOTE to seminarians: The smaller ikons (Cl 
and C26) make excellent mementos of your ordi- 
nation for relatives and friends. They may be 
engraved on the back with your name and the 
date of ordination. Write for special quantity 
prices. 


C1) Our Lady of Vladimir (middle right), 272%”, $3.00 
C26) Our Lady of Kazan (bottom right), 272%", $2.50 
@ Add 25¢ shipping charges for each 

C5) Cross (plain bronze, 10%” high), $7.50 


C12) Triptych (15% 275%"), $25.00 
C12b) Center panel of Christ from the triptych, $10 
C22) Our Lady of Kazan (bottom left), 34x74", $7.50 


@ Add 50¢ shipping charges for each item 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York, 16 


Enclosed is $ for # 
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REPORT 
FROM 
CEYLON 


For the past 32 years, a Catholic community 
of monks, the Rosariav~s, have been living 
the Trappist life here in a rigorously as- 
cetic form adapted to the Orient. Their 
first monastery was founded in February, 
1928 at Tholagatty near Atchuvely. Today 
Six Rosarian priests and 95 brothers live 
in five ashrams, two of which are in Ceylon 
and three in India. A hundred Rosarian nuns 
lead the same kind of life in two convents in 
Ceylon and one in India. 

A visitor to the Rosarians’ motherhouse 
at Tholagatty sees a garden where barefoot 
monks are silently at work, an old village 
church and a building which once served as 
its presbytery; this is the whole of the 
monastery or ashram. 

Inside the church two monks kneel con- 
stantly before the altar, their arms out- 
stretched, slowly reciting the prayers of 
the rosary. Their arms are lowered only for 
the Pater Noster and the Gloria. This reci- 
tation goes on uninterrupted throughout 
the day and night, the monks changing guard 
at appointed hours. 

The founder of the congregation, a Cey- 
lonese Oblate of Mary Immaculate, Father 
P. Thomas, is a thin, emaciated, white- 
bearded monk, with a charismatic smile and 
remarkable eyes. As a young man his health 
was so poor that the date of his ordination 
had to be moved up to give him the consola- 
tion of dying in the priesthood. However, he 
has lived to train generations of young men 
at Ceylon's Oblate College of Saint Pat- 
rick, and to found and remain at the head 
of an austere congregation of Christian 
yogis. 

In 1926, immediately after Pope Pius XI 
in Rerum Ecclesiae exhorted bishops "to 
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encourage the austere life of contempla- 
tion” in the mission field and through the 
establishment of monasteries, Father Thom- 
as, with his bishop's permission, gathered 
seven young men, all members of a confra- 
ternity of the Sacred Heart, and retired to 
the presbytery at Tholagatty to begin the 
preliminary training of Rosarians. On the 
feast of the Purification, in 1928, the 
bishop celebrated Mass in the chapel of the 
monastery and installed the young men as 
the first postulants of a community to be 
called "The Servants of Our Lady of the Holy 
Rosary." 

The new order was not to be a monastic 
transplant from the West, but wholly East- 
ern, adapting itself to the life of the 
sannyasis of India. In the past, Father 
Thomas felt, the successful missionaries 
had been those who adapted themselves to 
the culture and traditions of the people to 
whom they had been sent; those who imported 
their own customs, manners and language had 
too often failed. ; 

A rule of life even stricter than that of 
the Trappists was imposed. The monks wore 
no shoes; they shared a common dormitory, 
sleeping on mats on the floor; they ate no 
meat and fasted every day of the year, Sun- 
days and feastdays included. This meant 
only one full meal a day and cunjee (a kind 
of thick rice soup) at night. Even fish and 
eggs were proscribed from their rigorously 
ascetic diet. Silence was perpetual. Even 
on the great feastdays of the Church the 
monks had no recreation. They sat on benches 
for their one full meal, balancing a plate 
on the left hand, eating with the fingers 
of the right. This was the early rule of the 
community, but after a tour by the abbot of 
the monasteries of Europe and at the re- 
quest of the Holy See for modifications, 
fasting was no longer permitted on Sundays 
and feastdays, although abstinence from 
flesh, fish and eggs was still the rule. 
Recreation is now allowed for an hour and 
a half on Sundays and for two and a half on 
the major feasts. 

The ashram land is barren soil. All the 
monks’ hard work in the broiling sun does 
not yield enough food for their one simple 
meal a day. Their rule forbids them to beg 
for alms, and so they must depend on volun- 
tary donations: most of these have come 
from the Catholics of Belgium. Besides grow- 
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ing rice and vegetables in their garden, 
the monks keep a few cows, make candles, 
altar breads and furniture. 

Eight hours a day are devoted to manual 
work, eight to prayer and eight to sleep. 
The times of sleep are varied for the de- 
mands of the perpetual rosary. 


Although the congregation was founded in 
Ceylon, not many vocations have come from 
there, the Ceylonese being hard to win from 
the easy life of the island. Indians, on 
the other hand, take readily to monastic 
life. 

Attempts to form a Rosarian branch for 
nuns at first were unsuccessful. The first 
try was in 1928 when seven Ceylonese girls 
opened a convent at Vasavilan near Atchu- 
vely, but caste problems interfered. Girls 
of the higher caste refused to obey those 
of the lower, would not do menial work and 
the convent was closed. A second attempt 
was made a few years later, but no more suc- 
cessfully. 

On the third attempt, however, the con- 
vent was established. An Indian girl from 
Belgium who had been in correspondence 
with the founder came down to Ceylon and 
soon two others arrived: an Indian girl 
from Mangalore and one of the Ceylonese 
from the original group. They all lived to- 
gether in a cabin in the ftelds. A few at 
a time came to join them and there are now 
one hundred "Rosarian Sisters of Lanka" 
(the ancient name for Ceylon) in houses on 
the island and in India. 

The Rosarians also have a third order for 
lay men and women who are known as “associ- 
ates of the Rosarian Congregation." There 
are two grades among the associates: the 
first live in the ashram itself leading a 
modified form of the religious life; the 
second remain in their homes but with some 
Rosarian observances. 

Father Thomas hopes to have at least 
fifty monks, including a good number in 
Holy Orders, in each ashram; to have ash- 
rams in every diocese in Ceylon and India 
performing the Church's liturgy in full- 
ness and perfection; to have the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed in every diocese day and 
night throughout the year; and to encourage 
both art and science as instruments of 
homage to Christ and His Holy Mother. 

—Rev. Francis 0. Tambimuttu 
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JUBILEE salutes... 


New York industrialist Rawson L. 
Wood, Harvard-educated president 
of a five-branch precision castings 
corporation, who has managed to 
apply the Church’s labor encycli- 
cals to the operation of a highly 
successful system of corporation 
management. A former president 
of the Council of Profit-Sharing 
Industries, Wood follows its plan 
in his own firm; this year some 
800 employees will receive as 
much as 50% of the company’s 
profits. They will also benefit from 
a Wood-established credit union, 
which assists members in need of 
financial help, as well as from a 
staunch employment policy which 


gives personal merit first consider- 
ation and ignores all racial ta- 
boos. He has also worked for years 
with New York’s Catholic Inter- 
racial Council, first as an active 
participant, and later chairman of 
the CIC-supported Housing Au- 
thority experiment in North Hemp- 
stead, L.I. (where Wood now lives 
with his wife and five children). 
Last year, he served on the CIC’s 
Board of Directors, and a few 
weeks ago was elected its presi- 
dent. With the appointment comes 
a further opportunity for Rawson 
Wood to apply principles of Chris- 
tian social justice in an ever-wid- 
ening sphere. 








Letters to the editor 


PANAYA KAPULU 
Five months later we are still receiving re- 
quests for information about the stigmatized 
nun, Sister Anna Catharina Emmerick, 
whose visions led to the discovery of Panaya 
Kapulu, the House of the Holy Virgin at 
Ephesus [August, 1959]. We sent a copy of 
the issue containing the article, “Where 
Mary Lived,” to the Fathers in charge of 
the shrine and have just received a card 
from the rector, Father Joseph Bouis, thank- 
ing us. He points out a slight error: he is not 
the priest shown praying at the altar on 
page 38, but the one kneeling to the right. 
The priest at the altar is Father Frangois 
and he is standing, incidentally, on the 
exact spot said by Sister Emmerick to have 
been Our Lady’s own chapel where, in her 
presence, St. Peter and St. John said Mass. 
The room to the right is said to have been 
the bedroom where she died and a search 
is going on in the nearby mountains for the 
as-yet undiscovered tomb of her Assumption. 
Father Bouis informs us that 38,000 pil- 
grims visited Panaya last year. The shrine 
is steadily becoming better known through- 
out the Catholic world as the new and (as 
many now believe) the first authentic site 
of the Dormition. Actually, only the dis- 
covery of the house is new; the tradition of 
Mary’s death at Ephesus goes back at least 
to the year 400 a.p., when it is mentioned 
as already existing by St. Epiphanius, a full 
century before the tradition of Jerusalem 
began. Moreover, a veritable mass of pilgrim 
records proves that throughout the first 500 
years of our era belief in her death and 
assumption at Jerusalem was unknown. 
An impressive line of scholarly modern 

popes has encouraged belief in the tradition 
of Ephesus: Benedict XIV, Leo XIII, St. 
Pius X and the late Pius XII. They have 
enriched Panaya Kapulu with the indul- 
gences regularly attached to holy places. 
On April 27, 1951, the Congregation of Rites 
ordered the removal of a passage from the 
Breviary in which the Virgin’s death at 
Jerusalem is referred to. The passage (one 
of the Nocturnes for the 18th of August 
during the Octave of the Asssumption) used 
to be attributed to St. John Damascene and 
was long regarded as historical evidence. It 
is now generally acknowledged by scholars 
to be a forgery, interpolated from the late 
apocryphal legends known as “De Transitu 
Mariae” in which the tradition of Jerusalem 
originated. 

Ropert LARSON 

Friends of Anna Catharina 

Emmerick 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


CATHOLICS AND JEWS 

In his note on Sheed & Ward’s “American 
Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish View,” [De- 
cember, 1959], Mr. Gilman writes wearily 
of the “recent hulla-baloo about our Judaeo- 
Christian tradition”; as this “hulla-baloo” 
got started with St. Peter, how recent can 
you get? Mr. Gilman seems quite impressed 
[as] your self-appointed spokesman for the 
Jews, and agrees that “it would seem use- 
ful to recognize for a change what separates 
us” —for a change? Oh, come on out of 
your ghetto, you two philosophers. Get in 
touch. You'll soon find out that the people 
in the world are most cognizant of “what 
separates us” and most busy working away 
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like very beavers to make that separation 
wider and deeper every moment. As for the 
“mooning dance with an unwilling partner” 
—has not Christ’s invitation to the dance 
always been extended to “unwilling part- 
ners”? Maybe you would prefer the party 
to be more exclusive, but its Founder never 
intended it to be an exclusive party. Aside 
from all this, you’d be surprised how many 
Jews resent not the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion (no, they are moved and made proud 
by this recognition), but rather the one in- 
dividual who has so loudly arrogated to him- 
self the right to be a spokesman for a highly 
individual group of people with minds of 
their own. 

CorRNELIA SUSSMAN 

Palm Springs, Calif. 
THE CHURCH BUILDER 
“The Church Builder” (January, 1960) 
brought back pleasant memories of Febru- 
ary, 1957 when we assisted at Mass in the 
roofless church. Panajachel is, as you re- 
mark, on the “tourist circuit,” on beautiful 
Lake Atitlan. But being on the “civilized” 
tourist circuit did not make it any more 
easier to try to fulfill one’s Sunday duty. 
The bulletin board, or whatever the Guate- 
malan equivalent is, was as helpful for 
strangers as most of our church bulletin 
_boards are: it tactfully did not mention the 
matter of Mass at all. The guide apparently 
belonged to a sector of Latin-American in- 
telligentsia that does not concern itself with 
matters spiritual; however, in the interest of 
turismo, he condescended to make inquiries. 
One of the ubiquitous little boys knew for 
certain that Mass would be at 7 a.m., an- 
other similar specimen was just as sure that 
Mass would be at 9 a.m. There was an 
equally strong sampling of the 500 families 
you mention (not all of them Catholic, as 
you rightly say) to support opinion a) and 
b). However — fortunately — Mass took 
place at 9 a.m. (our guide sque!ched the 
7 a.m. faction for reasons of his own: he had 
to drive us to church), and everything went 
fine. 

A. F. Pert, M.D. 

Sarnia, Ont., Canada 
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COMING EVENTS 


February 
5-7 Lay Missionary INFORMATION WEEK. 
END at Childerley Farm, near Wheel. 
ing, Ill., conducted by International 
Catholic Auxiliaries, to explore the 
progress and possibilities within the 
lay mission field. Speakers from var- 
ious phases of mission activity will 
participate. For further details and 
accommodations, write tg ICA head. 
quarters: 1734 Asbury Ave., Evan. 
ston, Illinois. 
14 Tue Epitu Stein Gui will sponsor 
a lecture by Rev. James Lloyd, CSP, 
on “The Problems of a Jewish Per. 
son before and after Baptism.” The 
Guild, established as a meeting 
ground for Judaeo-Christians, meets 
monthly in the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls’ auditorium, 115 E. 85 St., New 
York, N.Y. at 3 p.m., and welcomes 
all who are interested. 
LiturcicaL Stupy Day for “Pioneers 
for Living the Liturgy,” at St. Paul 
the Apostle Church, 59th St. and 
Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. A 
monthly meeting devoted to the de- 
velopment of the liturgy, the group 
is under the direction of Dr. Emilio 
Dido, professor of theology at Ford- 
ham (see JUBILEE, May, 1959). The 
program features a dialog Mass in 
Latin, lunch, afternoon symposium 
on the season’s liturgy; sessions close 
at 4 p.m. Those who wish to attend 
the February meeting should notify 
Dr. Dido at 152 W. 57 St., New York, 
N.Y. 
Symposium oN LaBor-MANAGEMENT 
Retations 1n Minority Groups at 
Friendship House of Harlem, 417 W. 
145 St., New York, N.Y. at 4:30 p.m. 
Participants will be John McNeft 
of the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists; Warren Bunn, Interna- 
tional Representative of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Un- 
ion; José Luman Roman, news an- 
alyst of radio station WHOM and 
feature writer for El Diario. 
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and 

28 Marpr Gras Party, also at Friend- 
ship House, at 4 p.m. A pre-lenten 
fund-raising party for the benefit of 
the Harlem organization. The public 
is invited to both events; details may 
be obtained by phoning Veronica 
Fessel, WA 6-3563. 

25-27 INsTITUTE ON ADMINISTRATION OF 
Nursinc Homes at St. Cloud, Minn. 
Sponsored by the Catholic Hospital 
Association, the Institute hopes to 
increase Catholic interest in the prob- 
lems of health care and homes for the 
aged and infirm. Sessions will be held 
at the St. Cloud Hospital School of 
Nursing. Arrangements may be made 
through Paul Donnelly, Catholic Hos- 
pital Association Central Office, 1438 
So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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THE IMITATION OF 


CHRIST 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
and Michael Oakley 


Msgr. Knox, knowing he would not 
live to finish his translation of this 
best-loved of all spiritual classics, gave 
it to Michael Oakley to complete. The 
result is a great modern English ver- 
sion, beautifully clear, and with no 
“join” showing. A choice of the 
Thomas More Book Club. $2.50 


SAINTS WHO MADE 
HISTORY 


The First Five Centuries 
by Maisie Ward 


The great men who shaped the early 
Church from the immediate successors 
of the Apostles (Clement, Ignatius of 
Antioch, Polycarp) to St. Patrick in 
Ireland. The lives of these men give 
a wonderfully clear picture of the de- 
velopment of the Church before the 
Fall of Rome — a bit of history which 
is usually fairly confusing. A choice 
of the Catholic Book Club. $4.50 


I BELIEVE 


by Jean Mouroux 


On the Act of Faith, considered not 
so much as assent to a set of dogmas 
as an act of personal commitment. 
Rather easier reading than the au- 
thor’s Christian Experience and The 
Meaning of Man. $2.75 


At your bookstore 


For full descriptions of all our 
Spring books, write to us for 
Sheed & Ward’s 
OWN TRUMPET. 
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In the ophthalmic clinic, a Sister of Charity on the nursing 
staff treats a patient’s eyes. Because leprosy often damages 
external organs — sometimes causing blindness — there are 
special eye, ear and nose clinics at the Leprosarium to handle 
complications that may occur. 


CARVILLE 
LEPROSARIUM 


Help-and hope-for 
sufferers of an ancient affliction 


Seventy miles north of New Orleans, on the Mississippi 
River, stands a unique institution: Carville Leprosarium. 
Known officially as U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, 
it is the only hospital in the continental United States 
devoted exclusively to the treatment of leprosy, a disease 
so maligned and misunderstood throughout history that the 
term, Hansen’s Disease, is being used to lessen the stigma, 
and the use of the word “leper” is forbidden in the medical 
profession. Staffed by government personnel and Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, Carville, in the past fifty 
years, has achieved amazing results not only in solving 
many of the physical complications of the disease, but also 
in eliminating much of the horror and opprobrium so long 
associated with it. 

Most of the superstitions surrounding leprosy are a 
result of its confusion with the ancient Biblical affliction, 
characterized by various forms of skin diseases, which was 
often imposed as a divine punishment upon Old Testament 
characters. Mention of similar symptoms are contained in 
Chinese, Hindu and Egyptian writings thousands of years 
before Christ, but science now doubts that any of these are 
identical with what is now known as a controllable, and 


not highly contagious illness. 


A leprosy patient turns away his head as nurses prepare to 
administer a sulfone injection. Pioneers in the use of sulfone 
drugs, Carville has found them to be almost 100% effective 
in arresting the progress of the disease.. 





























































Although approximately five million people today suffesl ciar 

‘ff 1D Ya R OS y from Hansen’s Disease, and despite the fact that it is on™ bac 
of the oldest known diseases, it was not until the last 10/8 the 
years that much was known about its nature, treatment ani as t 
cause. Much that has been discovered is the result of Car™ fon 
ville’s constant research and experimentation. It is know oft 
that the leprosy bacillus causes a systematic infection affe.§ Rec 
ing the whole body, particularly the skin and nerves, and exp 
sometimes results in blindness. It occurs mostly in tropical diti 
and sub-tropical regions; contrary to popular belief, the§ stig 
disease is neither hereditary nor congenital and, although} _re~ 
it is infectious, it is not readily transmitted, is only occa} pre 
sionally fatal. When recognized in its early stages, leprosy wil 
can be effectively controlled. Many of Carville’s patients vill 
show no outward sign of their affliction, and about oneg Ne 
third of them are inactive cases who remain at the hospital in’ 
for further treatment of disabilities resulting from the} nal 
disease. | 
However, for hundreds of years, ostracism was con pr 
sidered the only alternative for an afflicted individual, ani sta 
no attempts were ever made to seek a cure for the dreaded ph 
‘curse.’ From time to time, heroic efforts were made to al-§ _ sta 
leviate the suffering of these abandoned people: St. Francis} an 
Xavier took care of the lepers he came upon when he} pu 
arrived in Japan in 1549; during the Middle Ages, when} 18 
leprosy reached epidemic proportions, hospitals were estab-§ fo: 
lished by the Order of St. Lazarus (under the Rule of Stj_ in 
Basil in the East, and that of St. Augustine in the West) as 
where members of the Order lived in community with the} in 
patients, shared a common rule with them, and devoted all} al 
their lives to the unfortunate miselli, as they were called. kr 
At the time of St. Louis’s death, there were 800 such hos- fo 
pitals in France alone ; the most famous of all, St. Lazarus di 
of Paris, was conducted by missionaries of St. Vincent de ce 
Paul (who was the founder of the community of Sisters of } _ p: 
Charity now working at Carville). Probably the most fa- a 
mous person who worked among the miselli was the Bel- Ww 
gian priest, Damien de Veuster, who in 1873 heard about b 
the plight of abandoned patients on the Hawaiian island of ir 


Molokai and asked permission to work among them. Single- ci 
handed, he nursed them, built homes for them, and buried th 
them. After sixteen years, Father Damien contracted the 4 
disease himself; he continued to work on the island until ( 
his death, addressing his congregation on Sundays as “We is 
lepers. . . .” Sacrifices such as Father Damien’s, unaidedg =i! 
by medical or scientific knowledge, were soon to cease: a 


fifteen years before Damien’s death, a Norwegian physi- 


In residence at Carville for the past 36 years, Sister Hilary 
Ross serves as Chief of the Chemistry Division; she is an 
outstanding bio-chemist and research leprologist. A convert, 
Sister Hilary comments: “I hope I’m here 36 more years.” 
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cian, Armauer Hansen, succeeded in isolating the leprosy 
bacillus, and since then, continued research has proved that 
the causative organism belonged to the same general family 
as tuberculosis, and had much the same appearance. Sul- 
fone drugs were discovered that would arrest the progress 
of the germ’s growth, and in some cases stop it completely. 
Recent experiments now prove that only five percent of 
exposed individuals will, even under the most adverse con- 
ditions, develop an infection from diseased persons. The 
stigma lingers, however, and it will probably take years of 
re-educating the public about Hansen’s Disease before the 
problems — both physical and emotional — of its victims 
will be eliminated. Here in the United States, besides Car- 
ville, there is a foundation, the Leonard Wood Memorial in 
New York City, which is exclusively devoted to research 
in the field and to the education of the public as to the true 
nature of this muach-maligned illness. 

But those most intensely and intimately involved with the 
problems and treatment of the disease are the patients and 
staff at Carville Leprosarium. With the aid of highly trained 
physicians and specialists, the hospital has achieved out- 
standing results in the treatment and study of the disease, 
and even more in the rehabilitation of patients and the 
public regarding it. It was not an easy accomplishment: in 
1894 when the State of Louisiana realized the great need 
for a place to care for its leprosy patients (most of the cases 
in the U.S. develop in the humid, southern states), and set 
aside funds for a home, no town would allow such a build- 
ing to be erected or hospital to be established. Finally, an 
abandoned sugar plantation was found, 358 acres of land 
known as “the Indian Camp plantation”; this was leased 
for five years. It consisted of seven slave cabins and a 
dilapidated mansion built prior to the Civil War. The 
cabins were made habitable, and the first contingent of 
patients was transported from New Orleans, by means of 
a coal barge, up the Mississippi to their new home. For a 
while, a physician (Dr. L. A. Wailes) stayed with them, 
but with the steady increase of patients, soon found the job 
impossible and resigned. It was another year before offi- 
cials thought to approach the Sisters of Charity and found 
the solution: the nuns offered their help unhesitatingly, 
and soon four sisters, led by a trained nurse, Sister Beatrice 
(who had come from Boston to volunteer) were sent to the 
isolated campsite, where they found their new charges liv- 
ing in unheated slave cabins and incredulous over the nuns’ 
arrival. “They wept with joy,” Sister Beatrice recorded. 
“ ‘Have you really, really come to stay with us?’ they kept 
on repeating. ‘Are you sure you are not going back ?’ Yes, 
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yes, I answered to their inquiries, we have come to stay 
with you always; you need not be afraid, we shall not go 
back. We have pledged ourselves to God for life — we are 
here for life.” Sister Beatrice and her companions moved 
into the only two habitable rooms of the old mansion — al- 
ready occupied, she recalls, by “rats, snakes and bats.” Each 
nun kept a lantern by her bed, and when a patient needed 
attention at night, a large bell was rung. Whoever heard it, 
dressed and went to the cabin of the sick patient. When 
their cistern was dry, they hauled water from the Missis- 
sippi in a barrel pulled by a mule, and had to use it unpuri- 
fied. In 1901, when Sister Beatrice became critically ill, 
Dr. Ralph Hopkins was sent from New Orleans to attend 
her (after her death — of malarial fever and overwork — 
he continued to come once a week until 1945). Attempts 
were constantly being made to find a better site: a property 
purchased in 1901 nearer New Orleans created a storm of 
protest by the nearby residents, and on the night that a 
meeting was scheduled to hear their objections, all of the 
houses on the proposed site were burned to the ground. It 
was decided to try and improve the Indian Camp and buy 
the property outright. In 1902, $10,000 was appropriated 
by the state. Until that time, no sanitary plumbing existed, 
the floors and roofs of both the mansion and cabins leaked, 
there was no running water, Gradually, with the procuring 
of additional funds, the home was transformed : new build- 
ings were erected, a small hospital installed, and quarters 
provided for a chaplain. Patients from outside of Louisiana 
were occasionally admitted, and in 1917 Congress passed a 
law authorizing the purchase of the Louisiana home as a 
National Leprosarium; because of World War I, the 
purchase was not concluded until 1921. At the time, there 
were 92 patients and six Sisters of Charity. Under govern- 
mental supervision, the Home enlarged its facilities, 
personnel and accommodations even more: today it is 
unsurpassed in the quality of its staff and equipment. There 
are sixteen two-story fire-proof structures, an infirmary 
with operating rooms, laboratory, dental and surgical 
clinics, pharmacy and doctors’ offices. There is a psychiatric 
unit and a special section for handicapped patients. Two 
chapels are on the grounds, and a Catholic and Protestant 
chaplain are always in residence. Many of the patients work 
along with the staff, in the laboratories and clinics ; they 
take part in diverse social activities and sports, and publish 
a bi-monthly newspaper, The Star. The people in surround- 
ing communities take an active interest in the Leprosarium, 
and over 1000 visitors come each month to see what is 
being done at Carville. 
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Two nuns on the nursing staff apply fresh dressing to a patient’s skin lesions. The Sisters of Charity have been 
administering to leprosy victims in this country since 1896, when four of them volunteered to tend 
the first patients to arrive at the quarters set up for them by the State of Louisiana on Carville’s present site. 


An integral part of the staff at Carville are the Sisters of 

. ‘ Charity of St. Vincent de Paul: they include five section 
Sisters of Charity chiefs and most of the nursing crew. The Sisters have been 
: : living with and helping the patients there since 1896, when 
are an integral part they first answered an appeal from the State of Louisiana 
of Carville’s staff to care for the first residents at the home. — active in 
the hospitals, schools and nurseries of New Orleans, the 

Sisters belonged to the American branch of the congrega- 

tion founded in France in 1633 by St. Vincent de Paul and 

St. Louise de Marillac and dedicated to corporal and spir- 

itual works of mercy. Unlike most orders, they have no 

special Office to recite, adopting instead, as their founder 

directed, “charity as (their) Office.” Today there are 21 

Sisters of Charity working at Carville; members of the 

order head the Nursing Section, Medical Records, Phar- 

macy and Dietetic branches. In 1958, Sister Hilary Ross, 

chief of the Chemistry division, was awarded the Damien 

Dutton award for “outstanding contribution and lifelong 


service to victims of Hansen’s Disease.” 


A supervisor pauses to inspect the work of a convalescent who is 
learning to weave — part of an extensive recreation program al 
Carville. A theatre, patient-edited newspaper, plus outdoor 
sports facilities give personal satisfaction, and a sense of 
accomplishment to those staying at the Leprosarium. 




















Beside a snapshot showing how she looked before contracting the disease, a woman patient displays the 
marks of an advanced stage of leprosy. Although some skin damage occurs in all cases, a large percentage of 


leprous persons bear little or no outer signs of their affliction. 
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Two nuns on the nursing staff apply fresh dressing to a patient’s skin lesions. The Sisters of Charity have been 
administering to leprosy victims in this country since 1896, when four of them volunteered to tend 
the first patients to arrive at the quarters set up for them by the State of Louisiana on Carville’s present site. 


An integral part of the staff at Carville are the Sisters of 
x - Charity of St. Vincent de Paul: they include five section 
Sisters of Charity chiefs and most of the nursing crew. The Sisters have been 
ss . living with and helping the patients there since 1896, when 
are an integral part they first answered an appeal from the State of Louisiana 
r et) my to care for the first residents at the home. Already active in 
of Car ville 5 staff the hospitals, schools and nurseries of New Orleans, the 
Sisters belonged to the American branch of the congrega- 
tion founded in France in 1633 by St. Vincent de Paul and 
St. Louise de Marillac and dedicated to corporal and spir- 
itual works of mercy. Unlike most orders, they have no 
special Office to recite, adopting instead, as their founder 
directed, “charity as (their) Office.” Today there are 21 
Sisters of Charity working at Carville; members of the 
order head the Nursing Section, Medical Records, Phar- 
macy and Dietetic branches. In 1958, Sister Hilary Ross, 
chief of the Chemistry division, was awarded the Damien 
Dutton award for “outstanding contribution and lifelong 

service to victims of Hansen’s Disease.” 


A supervisor pauses to inspect the work of a convalescent who is 
learning to weave — part of an extensive recreation program at 
Carville. A theatre, patient-edited newspaper, plus outdoor 
sports facilities give personal satisfaction, and a sense of 
accomplishment to those staying at the Leprosarium. 





























Beside a snapshot showing how she looked before contracting the disease, a woman patient displays the 
marks of an advanced stage of leprosy. Although some skin damage occurs in all cases, a large percentage of 
leprous persons bear little or no outer signs of their affliction. 
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Sister Hilary teaches a convalescent patient to handle a 
microscope in preparation for her work as part-time 
laboratory assistant. 





At a weekly conference, staff members study the X-rays 
of a recent and particularly interesting case. 


Carville’s formula: scientific 


skill, dedication 


The immediate concern of the hospital is the relief of 
suffering. Of the two forms that leprosy may take, the mo 
benign type is the neural, where germs accumulate in t c 
nerves, but eventually cause loss of sensation, especially 
in the extremities ; contraction of bones in the fingers ané 
toes often result. Carville uses sulfone drugs to arrest th 
progress of the disease. They act slowly, but will eventually 
prevent the advance of an infection in nearly all cases: 
When necessary, operations are performed for specifi 
damage to eyes, hands, feet and throat. An out-patient clini : 
in New Orleans is maintained, where former patients re: 
port during the year for re-examination and re-evaluation, 
of their disease and for sulfone treatment. (Patients are 
discharged when they have become bacteriologically free 
of the leprosy organisms, and after a reasonable number of 
skin tests show no further clinical activity of the skin 
lesions ; at present, there are probably more people taking 
sulfone treatment at home than in the hospital.) 

Just as important as the medical care given the patient 
is the need to rehabilitate him, and to correct public mis- 
conceptions about the nature of the disease. To the latter 
end, Carville has arranged a series of lectures for its visi- 
tors on the subject of leprosy ; some of these are addressed 
to the general public and others to professionals in the 
field. An inservice training program is being developed so 
that interested physicians, technicians and medical mis- 
sionaries can come to Carville for informal periods of” 
observation and study. For the patient himself, the Re- 7 
habilitation branch gives instruction in home care, as well 
as on-the-job training in various phases of hospital work. 7 


One of Carville’s volunteers reads aloud to a OM 
patient. A member of the hospital auxiliary beguil 
year ago, she comes regularly to help the patiem 


A physical therapist 
exercises a patient’s arms. 
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XECUTIONERS 
OF CHRIST ......0..08. 


_ The extent to which men have professed their belief in 
» Christ’s humanity ought to have diminished the reign of 
' human ferocity in history. Undoubtedly there has been 
"some change ; the Incarnation has in point of fact divided 
_ history into two distinct periods. Through Christ the slave 
_ has become the brother of his master. It is, of course, very 
' consoling to take this point of view, especially if we set it 
off, as we are accustomed to do, against the situation in 
various totalitarian regimes: there people become inhu- 
man to the extent that they become un-Christian. This is 
very comforting for the Christian to think about; it is 
very reassuring. 

: But we are not looking for comfort or reassurance. 
_ What matters is not what, from our point of view, ought 
to have been, but what has been and what is. We believe 
that man has a certain dignity because he was created in 
the image and likeness of the Father; in addition, we 
believe that he shares in a very singular way in the un- 
fathomable mystery of the God-Man, of the Word of God 
become one of us. It is undeniable that these beliefs ap- 
plied first of all and in a special way to slaves and to 
underprivileged groups. The strikingly rapid propagation 
of Christianity across the empire, if we are looking for a 
human reason, was due primarily to this sudden dignity 
bestowed upon slaves and Jews, in an unexpected eleva- 
tion from which they benefited. For Christ willed to be 
one of them, He became one of them, and He will remain 
one of them until the end of time, until that last judgment 
when He will become identical with them before heaven 
and earth: “I was hungry and you gave me to eat; I was 
in prison and you came to me . . . as long as you did it 
for one of these, the least of my brethren, you did it for 
me.” He was this prisoner; He was this hungry man. 
Through all hagiography, ever since there were saints to 
imitate the Lord, runs the legend of the poor man who 
knocks on a door in the evening, who is taken in or re- 
jected, and who is Christ. 

But it is not really legend that is important for us; it is 
history. Have men treated each other less cruelly from 
the day they began to believe in the Incarnate Word? In 
a recent sermon a well-known Jesuit poked fun at unso- 
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phisticated people like me who learn history from the 
poets. But (with all due respect to the good Father) I also 
learn history from the memoirs and letters of men who 
massacre and burn other men alive and who have com- 
mitted such crimes while professing to believe that Christ 
too was a man. 

This is the question: has the Christian Era been 
marked by respect for man insofar as he has a suffering 
body capable of enduring much affliction, has a spirit 
that can be manipulated, has a conscience that can be 
broken down by torturing the body? Simone Weil was 
obsessed all her life by the millions of slaves who were 
crucified before Christ was born, by the immense forest 
of gibbets upon which so many precursors were nailed 
and to whom no centurion rendered homage after hav- 
ing heard their last cry. For my part, I am much more 
obsessed by all the crosses that have been constantly 
erected after Christ — erected by a blind and deaf 
Christianity which never recognizes in the poor bodies it 
submits to questioning the Christ whose pierced hands 
and feet Christians kiss so piously on Good Friday. 

Why has this identity, which the Lord Himself estab- 
lished in terms which none can challenge, been grasped 
only by the saints or by those striving for sanctity? Cer- 
tainly THEY are numerous; but why has this fact not 
been understood by Christian peoples? To take only one 
example: Spain conquered the New World as a mes- 
senger of Christ and in order to evangelize it. Why then 
did she annihilate many peoples with the worst kind of 
ferocity: the kind inspired by motives of financial gain? 
Why does the history of the conquistadors not shock us 
more? And if I speak of Spain I am not forgetting the 
beam that is in my own eye as a Frenchman. Nor am I 
forgetting the good that has been accomplished by us, 
even without taking into account the work of the mis- 
sionaries: lands cultivated, mines developed, harbors, 
roads, and railroads constructed, and, above all, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, and schools. But these works have 
raised up generations of people who are just as wicked 
as we are and with whom we have persisted, and still 
persist, in making enemies. 
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Industrialization created the proletariat: two horrible 
words to express two horrible things which have been a 
source of misery that is greater, perhaps, than that which 
our missionaries, teachers, and doctors have endeavored 
to suppress. 

CHRIST WAS A MAN. Why has this fact had so few 
consequences and why has it not at all changed the be- 
havior of baptized men? There runs through Christian 
history, for all kinds of reasons, an attitude of invincible 
scorn toward less developed peoples. The historical rela- 
tionship between dominating and dominated peoples has 
not changed appreciably since the time of Christ, even 
though, in the economic order, it has not worsened; this 
has happened to the extent that an increase of power 
brought to men by Christian liberation has been used to 
dominate those who did not receive the light. The natural 
riches of underdeveloped countries has, without their 
willing it, released a covetousness among Christian na- 
tions: a vice which, in attempting to glut itself, has spilled 
much blood. Their domination is perpetuated by methods 
which testify that it is not the imitation of Jesus Christ 
but the imitation of His executioners that has too often 
been the rule of the Christian West in the course of 
history. 

It would be an illusion to believe that this secular evil 
is a sickness that we have recently acquired. It would be 
an illusion to believe that Nazism poisoned the peoples 
it subjugated and that, if torture is practically re-estab- 
lished among us, we must see in this misfortune a sequel 
to the Occupation or maintain that the Gestapo con- 
taminated its victims. As a matter of fact, what was more 
or less clandestine before has now become a normal part 
of police methods. This is the truth and we can find a 
parallel in pornography: what was formerly sold under 
the counter is now available on every newsstand. Simi- 
larly, we torture people overtly today. 

Undoubtedly it is true that the Gestapo, in the foot- 
steps of the Soviet Secret Police, perfected the art of 
making men suffer. Electricity applied to certain parts of 
the human body gives results which could not have been 
obtained by a more expensive and complicated instru- 
ment in the days of Louis XVI. It is astounding what 
results can be effected with a simple bathtub, or with 
still less: a lighted cigarette, in certain cases, has worked 
marvels. Pilate did not intend the scourging, the crown- 
ing with thorns, or the mantle of derision as a means of 
extorting confessions; he merely wanted to give this man 
who called Himself the Son of God so miserable an ap- 
pearance that perhaps the crowd and even His enemies 
themselves would take pity on Him. Today, when we tie 
a man to a post in a police station (I say “we” because we 
live in a democracy and we are jointly responsible for 
these things) we have no desire to take pity on anyone. 

Of course, none of this is done without reason or ex- 
cuses or sometimes without justification. We are the vic- 
tims of a terribly complicated social system. But whatever 
our reasons or excuses after nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity, Christ never appears to modern executioners to 
be one with the criminal; the Holy Face never reveals 
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itself in the countenance of the Arab which is forced to 
bear the marks of a commissioner’s fist. How strange it is 
that they never think of their God tied to a column and 
delivered to the cohort, especially when it is a case of one 
of those dark faces with Semitic features; that they never 
hear His voice in the cries and supplications of their vic- 
tim: “You do it to me.” One day His voice will be heard, 
and it will no longer be suppliant. It will cry out to them 
and to all of us who have accepted and perhaps approved 
these things: “I was that young man who loved his 
country and fought for his king; I was that brother whom 
you forced to betray his brother.” Why has this grace 
never been given to any baptized executioner? Why don’t 
the soldiers of the modern cohort sometimes drop their 
whips and fall on their knees before the one they scourge? 


HEN in history have Christian nations ever 
testified that they remembered that Christ 
was a man tortured in His body? They can- 
not be excused because in every age there has been a Vin- 
cent de Paul or a Francis of Assisi to remind them of it 
— not so much by their words as by their lives of sacri- 
fice. But the course of history has not been influenced by 
the saints. They have acted upon hearts and souls; but 
history has remained criminal. 

Let us consider more closely this man who was called 
Christ. Who was He? We are not speaking of an abstract 
man: of man in himself, free from all ethnic considera- 
tions. The Son of Man emerged in His beauty, in His 
mildness, and in His strength from a very obscure back- 
ground. He was a man among men at a precise moment 
in history and belonged to a definite society. He could 
have been rich or poor; He chose to be poor. He could 
have belonged to a race of lords, the lords of His time; 
the Romans. He chose to be born a Jew and to be a Jewish 
worker. How have Christian generations reacted to these 
two characteristics of the human personality of Christ? 

I am sometimes terrified by the thought that all my 
piety — the piety that I was taught in the school where I 
made my first fervent Communion, the piety which my 
mother practiced in our provincial home scented with the 
odor of good cooking and shaded by towering trees — 
that all this fervor, that all this love was directed toward 
a Christ refashioned in my own image and my own like- 
ness, in the image and likeness of my social milieu. My 
image of Christ was as far removed from His reality as I 
myself was from the dockworker I hesitated to sit beside 
in the trolley car, or from one of those Jews working in 
the open market place in Bordeaux whom I liked to make 
angry when I was a schoolboy, whom I would tease with 
the corner of my scarf folded in the form of a pig’s ear. 

Not that I believe it is necessary to see in the risen 
Christ only the worker that He was and to interpret every- 
thing strictly from that point of view, as there is some- 
times a tendency to do today. If there is one truth that 
stands out in the Gospel, it is that the Lord made no 
distinction of persons. If Zacchaeus in his sycamore tree 
had called Rothschild, He would just as well have said to 
him: “Rothschild, this day I must abide in thy house.” 
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We cannot be sure that a mechanic or a sewerman as such 
is not more precious in God’s eyes than an ambassador, 
a scholar, or a member of an exclusive club. The Son of 
Man could just as well have called a policeman and the 
policeman would have followed Him. Both before and 
after the Passion Christ found a centurion whom He re- 
deemed and made resplendent by His grace: the one 
taught us how we must receive the Lord when He comes 
within us, whispered the words we must say at that 
moment, and taught us the gesture of striking our breast; 
and the other centurion, whose prejudices were suddenly 
shattered by that last great mysterious cry, received the 
grace to recognize the Savior of the world, the Son of 
God, in the criminal covered with spittle, blood, and pus. 
Centurion or tax collector or doctor of the law — Christ 
makes no distinction of persons and if the working class 
has a certain preference, it must not be deified. Neverthe- 
less Christ was a worker and a poor man. What has been 
the place of workers, what is their place today in Chris- 
tian society? 

And Christ was also a Jew. Many reasons have con- 
spired to bring about the anti-Semitism of Christian 
nations, especially among Catholics; the profound hatred 
is strengthened in this case by all the excuses which his- 
tory furnishes. Whatever be these excuses and these rea- 
sons, the fact that Christ was a Jewish child, a Jewish 
boy, a Jewish man, and that His mother resembled a 
little Jewish girl we perhaps know — none of this has 
weighed sufficiently in the balance to offset a hatred which 
has grown stronger from century to century, ending in the 
crematories of our own day, crematories which are the 
hideous outcome of centuries of hatred . . . Jewish 
children whom my wife saw at the station in Austerlitz 
one dark morning during the occupation, piled in de- 
livery trucks and guarded by French policemen: you will 
remain forever present in my heart and in my thought! 

Because bitterness and disgust overcome us here, let 
us dwell on another lesson suggested by the fact that 
Christ was a man. Contempt is a terrible temptation when 
one has lived a long time; I have seen too much of it. 
There is decidedly nothing to expect, we think in such 
moments, from this crafty, spiteful, and, above all, greedy 
creature who seeks nothing but his own interest and the 
enjoyment of wealth acquired sometimes through the ex- 
ploitation of a whole class and the poisoning of a whole 
people. There is nothing to be done, we repeat to our- 
selves, with this hypocritical creature who disguises his 
vilest passions under lofty names and sentiments, under 
the name of nationalism in particular. This is the explana- 
tion of totalitarian regimes: all tyrannies are founded 
upon contempt for man. When this temptation to con- 
tempt overcomes us, we must remember that Christ was 
a man like us and that He loved us. If He was one of us, 
then every man, no matter how miserable he be, has a 
capacity for God. Since the Lord belonged carnally to the 
human race, we must not despair of a humanity sanctified 
and glorified by Him; if He loved us, it is because in spite 
of so many crimes we are worthy of being loved. 

Christ did not love men less after His crucifixion than 
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He loved them before He suffered at their hands. On the 
contrary, the risen Christ showed more tenderness and 
more love toward His friends than He did before His 
passion. The harsh words against a race of vipers, against 
the hypocritical doctors, those words which cursed Ca- 
pharnaum, Corozain, and Bethsaida did not come from 
the lips of the stranger who accompanied the two sorrow- 
ful men on the road to Emmaus one evening. AND BE- 
HOLD A FIRE WAS KINDLED IN THEM WHILE 
HE SPOKE —a fire that they would communicate to 
others and which would never be extinguished! This 
Christ emerged alive from a heil of suffering. He survived 
all the tortures that the executioners of all time have in- 
flicted and still inflict with more cowardice than ferocity 
if possible — for the victim is always bound, always with- 
out defense, always like a lamb led to the slaughter — 
and yet He is there walking beside Cleophas and his 
companion explaining the Scriptures with the same pa- 
tience of a pastor or a curate in the suburbs explaining 
the catechism to two children at the end of a hard day. 
He whose voice was recognized by an accent of unspeak- 
able tenderness, when He said “Mary!” to the holy 
woman who sought Him, had survived the tomb; but He 
also survived the derision and the ignominy of outrages. 
He showed His wounds to Thomas, not to make him 
ashamed of belonging to a race of assassins, but in order 
that he place his fingers in them and, beyond the hole 
opened by the lance, feel the heartbeat; in order finally to 
elicit from this unbeliever the cry of adoration that gen- 
erations of faithful have handed on to us: “My Lord and 
my God!” 

Let us never succumb to the temptation of despising 
a people whose flesh the Son of Man not only took on 
and whose nature He assumed, but which He also con- 
secrated with His love. And if we have no right to suc- 
cumb to the temptation of despising others, neither do 
we have the right to despise ourselves. 

True, we must be horrified when we know ourselves, 
as Bossuet said. But there is nevertheless a risk here for 
many souls, for the worst can result from it, provided we 
understand the worst to be despair. How many young 
men and women, after having struggled with themselves 
for a long period of time, finally abandoned a love of 
which they no longer felt themselves worthy. The educa- 
tion which Catholic children of my generation received 
exposed them to this danger in a serious way. During 
retreats we were repeatedly reminded of the words of 
Blanche de Castille to Saint Louis: “That she would 
rather see him dead at her feet than guilty of a single 
mortal sin.” The paralytic at our Lord’s feet was forcibly 
burdened with all the sins of a man’s poor life. The Lord 
saw them, held them under His loving gaze; but He asked 
no questions ; He did not become angry. A single sentence 
sufficed: “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

To say that He who came to seek and save what was 
lost despises us because of our sins understates the case. 
He took upon Himself everything in human nature except 
sin; nevertheless sin remains the bond between Him and 
us. He came for the prodigal who contemptibly dissipated 
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his patrimony, eating and drinking with prostitutes; for 
the woman taken in adultery, and for the courtesan. I 
will not dare say that this is what He loves in us; for it is 
our repentance He loves and He hates sin. But it is be- 
cause of sin that He has come, and it is often by this 
secret wound, by this crevice in the hidden depths of our 
being, that He makes His way into our poor hearts. 

One might say that even our impotence to debase our- 
selves brings out the incomparable grandeur of the human 
soul in His eyes. I believe that in addition to compassion 
there is a sentiment resembling respect in the words 
spoken to the woman taken in adultery: “Neither will I 
condemn thee” — as if His divine wisdom discerned an 
impalpable germ of eternal love in the worst attachments. 
And how gently He spoke to the sinner of Samaria who 
must have been held in ill repute among her people, who 
was perhaps shunned by virtuous women. No, we will 
not succumb to the temptation of despising ourselves. We 
will never believe that there can no longer be forgiveness 
for us. This flesh which we are sometimes so ashamed of 
and which constantly humiliates us makes each one of us, 
nevertheless, a brother of Christ. 


HRIST was a man; but He still is; He is always a 

man. He is always someone living, whose face we 

know, to whom we speak, and who speaks to us. 
The union of the least of Christians, if he be in the state 
of grace, with the Word Incarnate is a union beyond all 
commentary. I am not speaking here of the contempla- 
tion of saints, but of that daily familiarity which is cer- 
tainly not without danger — without all the risks of habit 
from sentimentality to false piety. It makes no difference. 
We are so accustomed to it that we have to talk with 
our Islamic friends to understand what the solitude of 
a believer, outside the Incarnation, before infinite Being, 
and what faith in a God who is our brother, in a man 
who is our God, means in our life. 

This is a wonder that has no explanation: there 
are as many incommunicable secrets which cannot 
be captured in words as there are fervent Christians 
in the world. I exclude saints whose vocation it is 


to be manifested, usually in spite of themselves, be 
fore the eyes of men; ordinary Christians remain silen 
and die with their secret. Not always, however. The Le 
sometimes wills that one of the innumerable dialogues 
holds with faithful souls should be known. Such was 
case with Blaise Pascal. On November 23, 1649, from 
about 10:30 in the evening until after midnight, Pase: 
saw or felt a fire burning within him and at the same time 
he knew certainty, peace, total and sweet renunciation, 
and the tears of joy. 

Pascal had written the document which records th 
experience for his own use. If a servant had not found if 
in the lining of his doublet after his death, we would never 
have known what grace visited one of the greatest men 
who ever lived, a man who through humiliations learned 
to abandon himself to inspirations. Pascal helps to unde 
stand what it means to say that Christ, too, was a man, 
that His agony still endures, and that we must not sleep 
while the Son of Man watches and suffers. Vigils, sleep, 
agony, death — God shares all of these states of the 
human condition with us because He was also a man, bu 
a man present everywhere because He was God. He is 
present first of all in the Church; He is present by 
grace within us as He is present in the Sacrament of the) 
Altar; He is present wherever two or three are gathered 
together in His name as He is present in each one of our 
brothers. There is no encounter in which we do not en-| 
counter Him; no solitude in which He does not join us; 
no silence where His voice is not heard deepening, rather 
than troubling, that silence. 

What a grace! But a grace we do not have the right to” 
keep for ourselves. Let us not be like Nicodemus who 
conversed with the Lord only in the secret of the night. | 
Our hidden life with Christ ought to have some bearing 
on our lives as citizens. We cannot approve or practice 
publicly in the name of Caesar what the Lord condemns, 
disapproves, or curses — whether it be failure to honor’ 
our word, exploitation of the poor, police torture, or 
regimes of terror. If, according to the promise made to us 
on the Mount, we had been meek, we would have 
possessed the land. [J 


From: “The Son of Man,” by Francois Mauriac © 1960 The World Publishing Company 





























i Ar rchpriest Andrew Rogosh leads a procession of priests into the sanctuary to begin the ceremony of consecration. He carries 
the 1KONA, or holy image of Solomon’s Temple. Copies of medieval Russian ikons on the ikonostasis (the screen before the sanctuary) 


were painted by an American Carmelite nun. 
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The Church of the Presentation of the Most Holy Mother of God in the 
Temple, the first full-sized Russian rite church in North America, was recently 
consecrated in Montreal, Canada by an American priest, Father Andrew 
Rogosh, pastor of St. Michael’s Russian rite chapel in New York. The cere- 
mony began with the singing of the Vigil Office the night before the consecra- 
tion and continued the next day with a series of rites showing the church as a 
commemorative depository of the sepulchre of Christ and throne of God. 
When the lengthy ceremony was completed, Father Rogosh laid on the altar 
an antimins bearing the martyrs’ relics sent by Montreal’s archbishop, Paul 
he Rev. Joseph Ledit, S.1.., Emile Cardinal Léger, a symbol of the Ark of the Covenant carried into 
bastor of the new church. Solomon’s new Temple and placed in the Holy of Holies. After a prayer of 
thanksgiving and petition, and a blessing, the nine priests joined in the 
celebration of the Holy Liturgy. 
The Church of the Presentation of the Most Holy Mother of God 
in the Temple, in Montreal, Canada, built in the traditional 


Russian style with a square nave and high cupola, topped by a 
blue onion-shaped dome. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY STEVE DEJIAN 





: Rogosh sings the Vigil Office in a 
darkened church the night before the 
consecration. He stands in front of the 
IKONA of Christ in the center of the 
church, where the Gospel Book, the cross, 
the sacred vessels, and other articles 
are in readiness for the next day’s ceremony. 


, he celebrant begins the consecration by spreading hot wax-mastic in the form of a cross on the tops of four columns that will 
support the MENSA, or altar top. Spices, mingled with the mastic, represent those used to anoint the body of Christ when 
He was laid in the tomb, and the altar represents His sepulchre. 
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— Rogosh nails the MENSA to the columns, 
using several stones as hammers to symbolize 
the crucifixion. The stones are kept under 
the altar after the consecration. 


NM. the nails are sealed in place with 


more wax-mastic, to commemorate the sealing 
of Christ’s tomb; the priests then 

breathe on the wax-mastic to harden it. 
When the altar is fixed in place, the 
celebrant leaves while the choir of 

priests continues the chant in the 

sanctuary. 
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he altar is washed with warm water, red wine and rose water, and dried with sponges. Father Rogosh, 
who has put on an apron, anoints the top of the altar, inserting three crosses on it with Holy Chrism, one in 
the center where the Gospel Book will stand during the Holy Liturgy, and two to the front left and right, where 
the paten and chalice will stand. riGHT: the altar is vested with an 1NpviTIA, of brightly colored embroidered 
silk. This covering, which symbolizes the glory of God’s throne, is placed over a plain linen cloth, representing 
the winding-sheet in which Christ’s body was wrapped for burial ; a cord, to designate His bonds during His 
Passion, encircles the altar three times. 


he consecration rites concluded, 
the Liturgy begins. While 
chanting the Creed, the priests 
gather around the altar and 
together hold the chalice veil 
above the gifts as a symbol of 
the unity of faith. 








site Rogosh carries the ANTIMINS ona paten held on his head, while the outer walls are blessed with holy water 
by another priest. The ANTIMINS is a square of several thicknesses of silk cloth, on which Christ in the sepulchre is 
depicted ; it contains the consecrated relics of martyrs. During the Liturgy, 

the ANTIMINS will support the paten and chalice. The bolted doors of the church are blessed with the 

ANTIMINS, after a psalm announcing that the King of Glory waits to enter the 

New Jerusalem. The doors are opened and the procession enters the church. 
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In | ‘53, during a long internment in a Siberian prison 
cam) of the Soviets, four young Lithuanian nuns, without 
prayer books or writing material, scrawled their 

thou hts about God on waste paper and glued it into book 
forn:. hiding it in a straw sleeping-mat. Meditations on 

the Mass and the Passion were written with resignation 
and forgiveness, a personal reaction to loneliness and 
confinement thousands of miles from their homes. Somehow 
the book was smuggled out of the prison to Lithuania and 
then to Western Europe. The authors were never identified 
beyond their dedication : “Lioné made it, Valé drew it, 
Levuté glued it together, and I wrote it. Adele.” This 
month, under the title, Mary Save Us, the little book 

will be published here by the Paulist Press on Lithuanian 
Independence Day (February 16) with an English translation 
facing reproductions of the original Lithuanian script. 


BLESSED TRINITY, HAVE MERCY! 

O heavenly Father, 

You have created us 

for blissful beatitude. 

In all humility, I pray, 

lead me to it, as You please, 

through bottomless pitfalls and bitter cold. 
Everywhere I will follow You ; 

only show me the way. 


O Lord Jesus, You have sacrificed 
everything for our salvation. 

In order to teach us, You have drained 
to the dregs life’s bitter chalice. 

You have chosen for me 

the same road of suffering, 

the fate of destitution and homesickness. 
Please strengthen me for these. 


Holy Spirit, enlighten me in the hour 
of darkness and temptations, that I shall 
neither go astray nor live in deadly error. 


EXAMEN OF CONSCIENCE 

In regard to God: 

Do I see God’s will in everything ? 

Do I realize that the way of suffering 

is destined for me ? 

Is despair destroying me ? 

In regard to my neighbor: 

Do I do any harm to my neighbor ? 

Do I distrust, defame or deride, 
denounce or despise ? Do I lay on others 
my own burdens, my own work or bad mood ? 
What about fear of criticism ; 

or lying, contempt, revenge, 

curbing the freedom of others, 

or thoughtlessness in speech ? 


JESUS TAKES HIS CROSS 


God has forgotten me. He does not answer 
my prayers. Why do I suffer ? 

I did not steal. I did not kill. 

Why so many hardships for me ? 
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Hunger and cold, throbbing pains in my bones. 
contempt and rude shoves, 
discomfort and neglect. 


“O all you that pass by the way, stop and see 
if there be any sorrow like to mine.” 


Prayer. Jesus, what do You wish 

to tell me by this pain ? 

In all occurrences 

let me fully understand all You want of me. 


“Behold, I am the handmaid of the Lord.” 


JESUS FALLS THE THIRD TIME 

Depressing despair, 

boundless anguish of soul, 

crushing fatigue of body, 

powerlessness of old age 

pinion the wings of soaring spiritual flights. 


Prayer. Dead-tired Jesus, help me and my 
dear ones 

to endure patiently the helpless weakness 
of our souls and bodies. 


PRAYER TO THE MOTHER OF MERCY 
AT GIRKALNIS (Feb. 8, 1943) 


We have gone astray. We are weary and cold. 
Mother of Mercy, once again 

you have not left us alone 

in the days of sorrow and affliction. 

Again from heaven you descended 

in the brightness of refulgent light 

to visit our blood-stained land. 

Mother, to whom — to whom shall we flee, 
to whom shall we appeal in abandonment, 
affliction and distress ? 

Cast your glance, O Mother, at our hearts, 
bruised by sorrow and longing ; 

at our lips, blue from hunger and cold. 
Bring us back to the land 

that heaven itself has given us; 

to the land adorned with churches 

and wayside crosses ; 

to the land you have loved 

from the very beginning. 

Allow us to see again the pictures 

and shrines abounding in grace. 

Permit us to sing again the hymns 

of gratitude and love to merciful Jesus 
and to you, O Mother of Pity, 

to you who have promised to obtain 

the remission of all transgressions. Amen. 


ALL THE SAINTS, HELP US 

Angelic infants, innocent virgins, 
militant youths and confessors, 

seekers of Truth, its lovers and heralds, 
martyrs and sufferers, help us to obtain 
the all-colorful blossoms of virtue. 
Awaken in us a yearning for God. 
Patron saints and martyrs of Lithuania, 
we implore your aid 


in our struggles and endeavors. Amen. 
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A BRIDGE TO) 
THE WORKERS 


patie atti 


The Union Social helps 


Colombia’s slum dwellers 


by ELSA CHANEY 


Two women, known throughout Bogota 
simply as “Berta and Pilar” are bringing 
hundreds of OBREROS, both men and women, 
back to an active Catholicism through a 
movement called UNION sociAL. And they have 
done so mainly by teaching and practicing 
ihe responsibilities of social justice. 

Berta and Pilar founded UNION SOCIAL eight 
years ago. They were drawn together by similar 
convictions that most efforts in the apostolate to 
the working man were superficial or ineffective 
because they stressed purely spiritual 
approaches, and neglected economic and 
social needs, 

“What we are trying to do is to show the 
working man that the Church is interested not 
only in his spiritual welfare, but in helping 
to raise him from his poverty and ignorance,” 


says Berta, senior member of the team, who 





After adult education classes, the men of UNION SOCIAL gather in the 
schoolyard for community singing and a few last words from Berta, 
one of the two founders of the movement. 


A young mother brings her 
28 problems to Pilar. 








| | 


In Bogota’s more than one hundred and twenty slum-like Barrios, thousands of families live in near destitution. Wages even for 
organized industrial workers are low and prices at the capital disproportionately high. Berta and Pilar believe that only when 
Colombians as a whole people become aroused can anything constructive be done for the OBRERO. 
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has worked among the OBREROS since 1920 — in 
Chile, her own country, in Spain, Italy, 
Argentina and since 1946 in Bogota. 

Berta’s co-worker, Pilar, is dark and vivacious . 


and is twenty years younger. Born in Toledo, 

Spain, she has been in Bogota ten years. She 

describes their work as UN PUENTE, a bridge 

by which the workers can return to the Church, 7 
“You can’t win the worker by going down to ~ 

the BARRIO an afternoon a week,” says Pilar. 

“Our apostolate keeps us with the workers 

constantly — morning, noon and night, Sundays 

and holidays.” 
Berta and Pilar are against the direct approach 

to religion, at least so far as the men are 

concerned. “We never moralize the working 

man,” explains Berta. “And we don’t start 

with the catechism. They are often so far from 

the Church that any direct reference to religion 

would only drive them away. We never ask F 

them about where they stand with the Church — | 

we leave that strictly up to them. We don’t 

check to see if they have returned to active 

participation in their parishes. We know, though, 

Rescued by boat from a flooded BarRiO, that many do.” 


these children wait for food and medical 


. : The overall aim of UNION SOCIAL is implied 
care at the UNION’S social center. 


in its name — to bring about a closer contact 
among the classes of Bogota: the rich, the 
white collar and the worker. 

“In a sense, the higher classes have abandoned 
the OBRERO, not only in actuality, but mentally,” 
says Berta. “The plight of the working man 
does not, in many cases, even enter the 
consciousness of the persons in our higher 
classes. To build a Christian society in Colombia 
it is necessary to awaken Catholics to an 
awareness that the present class structure is 
evil — that social justice demands that not 
only the few, but every person has a right to a 
decent house, adequate food, education for 
their children.” 

No one knows how many people are living 
today in Bogota’s slums. A phenomenon common 
to many Latin American cities, these slum 
BARRIOS are simply agglomerations of houses, 
built of whatever materials the owners found 
at hand — mud-brick, tin, tarpaper, scraps 
of wood and cardboard. “If a house has five 
rooms, it is almost sure to have five families,” 
said Pilar. “In places where the people have not 
built their own squatter huts, rents run from 
forty to seventy pesos a month — a large 


The unpaved streets of San Carlos and the other BaRRIos are 
always.muddy and filled with mosquito-breeding puddles; 
rain falls here regularly three or four times a day. 











Three doorways lead to three dank huts, each housing a family in a single room. Bogotd’s overcrowded BARRIOS create problems 
too great for the government to handle. Berta and Pilar stiil have far to go in their attempt to arouse the rich and 
powerful —in the government and out — to social awareness. Their efforts have so far produced few concrete results. 
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Pilar, talking to a men’s class in accounting, says the movement must 
first of all produce “caupitios — Catholic leaders — who can work 
for unions, for minimum wage laws, for decent roads, for 
electricity, for all the things the BARRIOS need.” 
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In a bright room of the Worker’s Center, daughters of oBRERO families 
learn sewing and home economics, the only experience they are likely 
to have with formal education. 
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part of an OBRERO’S wage.” (The peso is worth 
less than fifteen cents in U.S. currency.) 

A man’s salary does not go far in any case. A 
bar of soap costs one peso. A child’s cheap 
cotton undershirt runs three or four. Oranges are 
three pesos a dozen. A woman’s skirt — on the 
counter of the five-and-ten-cent store — was 
marked twelve pesos. 

The backbone of UNION SOCIAL is a social and 
educational program open to all whether or 
not they are practicing Catholics. Although 
UNION SOCIAL has its own large, attractive 
headquarters on the outskirts of Bogota — a 
center which the OBREROS helped build — adult 
education classes overflow into a nearby public 
school building lent to the movement, and on 
Saturdays 700 women come there for classes in 
written Spanish and English conversation, 
in cooking and dietetics, sewing and arithmetic. 
Fifteen young women, office workers from 
Bogota, volunteer regularly as instructors. 

On Sunday there are classes for men : reading 
and writing, mechanics, electrical science, 
typing and accounting. The class days end with 
community singing in the schoolyard. 

The men seem even more eager to learn than 
the women: they are interested in raising their 
families’ standard of living by getting better 
jobs, either in Bogota, or best of all, in America, 
with their newly acquired skills. Under their 
shy, often obsequious manner is a strong desire 
for education and progress. Modern 
communications have brought to these 
people the knowledge that workers in other 
parts of the world live in decent houses, 
eat well, send their children to school — even 
drive autos — and the men of Bogota want 
these things, too. 

Besides the adult education program, Berta 
and Pilar run a medical and dental clinic at 
the working man’s center with the assistance of 
volunteer doctors and dentists from Bogota. 
Treatment is free for those associated with 
the center — 1500 men and their families, 1425 
women and their families. Called socios, these 
men and women have membership cards which 
also entitle them to attendance at the adult 
education classes and at the family fiestas 
which are held during the year “to lighten a 
little the hard life of the working class family.” 

Berta and Pilar now are concentrating on 
training a group of leaders from among the 
workers. “We are trying to make apostles of 
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thes: working men,” Berta says. “After eight 
year of hard work, we have now twelve 

who eet with us regularly. It takes time to 
mak: an apostle!” 

Ovcr the past three years, Berta and Pilar 
have Degun offering the workers one major 
spir:'ual program each year. In a centrally 
located church, four CONFERENCIAS — one each 
week — are given on a subject close to the 
OBRERO’S life. The workers are told about the 
program, but not obliged to attend even if they 
are members of UNION SOCIAL. This year the 
talks stressed the duties of the Christian father 
in the family, and attendance each evening 
averaged 1,000 men. What took place after the 
final CONFERENCIA demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that Berta and Pilar’s approach is a 
sound one. Eight hundred men lined up for 
confession and, the next morning at a special 
fiesta held at the UNION SOCIAL center, went 
to Mass and communion. 

Berta and Pilar work with the full approbation 
of Church authorities. Their working man’s 
center was dedicated by the late Crisanto 
Cardinal Luque of Bogota. Their biggest problem 
now is to build up a corps of enough dependable 
volunteers to take care of the great numbers 
who are joining UNION SOociAL. Most of those who 
help in the medical and educational programs 
come from the EMPLEADAS — the office girls 
or other white-collar workers. Volunteers 
from the richer class of young women are few. 

Full-time workers — women willing to 
dedicate their lives to the OBREROS as Berta and 
Pilar have done — are even more difficult 
to attract. Not too many girls — especially 
among the higher classes — are willing to live 
and work full time with the oprEROS. The only 
other full-time worker is a young Colombian 
girl, who joined Berta and Pilak, five years ago. 

In spite of difficulties, Berta and Pilar are 
far from discouraged. The increasing 
membership in UNION SOCIAL convinces 
them that they are reaching the worker. They 
intend to go on working in their present pattern. 

“The mistake we often have made in our 
approach to the working man in the past,” Pilar 
summed up, “is that we have tried to start with 
religion when he had no natural basis on 
which to build a spiritual life. Quite simply, 
we believe that these people first need 
bread — paAN — and only afterwards, 
CATECISMO.” 


FEBRUARY, 1960 
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A young woman dentist from Bogota volunteers a few hours each 
week and is assisted by Rosaria, the third permanent member 

of the un1on’s staff. The center’s medical and dental clinics take care 
of forty to fifty patients a day. 
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Bogota’s auxiliary bishop attends a 
workers’ fiesta at the center and 
gives the movement his blessing. 
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CHARITY alone marks the 
difference between the sons 
of God and the sons of the 
devil. Though all were to 
make the sign of the cross, 
though all were to say amen, 
though all were to sing 
alleluia, though all were 
to be baptized, though all 
were to enter the Church, 
though they were to throng 
the basilicas, still one 
could not tell the sons of 
God from the sons of 
perdition: it is only by 
charity that they may be 
known. Those who have 
charity are born of God. 
This is the essential sign, 
the distinguishing 
characteristic. Possess 
what you will, if that one 
: , thing is lacking, all the 
waest is valueless; and yet, 
Mou have charity, even 
teh you are lacking in 
er things, you will 
Bulfilled the Law. But 
should we exercise 
this virtue of charity? In 
he love of our brothers. 
dU may say to me: “God is 
isible.” But can you 
that man is invisible? 
f you cannot see, but man 
see. Therefore, love 
your brother. For if you 
love your brother whom yuu 
see, you will also see God: 
you will see the fire of 
charity itself, and God 
dwells there. 





St. Augustine 
On the Epistles 
of St. John 
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THOMAS MERTON 


| THE LADDER 
OF DIVINE 


ASCENT 


St. John Climacus, at the left, is 

| pointing out six monks about to begin 
‘their ascent. The bright red Heavenly 
‘Ladder stands on the right, and shows 
| three monks climbing the thirty rungs, 
_while two unfortunates are falling 

" headlong into the jaws of the dragon 
below. The illustration is from a 

| medieval Greek manuscript in the 
Princeton University Library. 


THE Oriental Church has no book strictly comparable to 
the Imitation of Christ, a characteristic flowering of 
medieval Western Christianity, human, tender, devo- 
tional, often criticized today as “individualistic.” In the 
Eastern Church, the admirable Life in Christ by Nicho- 
las Cabasilas may be a kind of opposite number to the 
Imitation. But it is theological, sacramental, embracing 
the whole mystery of Christ and of the Church, though 
lacking nothing in warmth, love, personal devotion. In 
any case, it never enjoyed the vast popularity of the 
Imitation. 

From the point of view of popularity, the most widely 
read spiritual book in Eastern Christendom, apart per- 
haps from the Philokalia, is the Holy Ladder of St. John 
Climacus, recently published in a new and first-rate Eng- 
“-b translation.* The influence and the importance of 
this remarkable book makes it the Eastern counterpart of 
our /mitation. And this suggests an interesting compari- 
son between the two. 

First of all, the Ladder is seldom, if ever, tender. It is 
a tough, hard-hitting, merciless book. Climacus was a 
kind of sixth-century desert Hemingway. Except, of 
course, that he is not entirely disillusioned with every- 
thing — he is no victim of acedia. But he sees through the 
weaknesses of men and monks, and cannot resist the 
temptation to caricature them without mercy. He never 
stops. Even when he gets to the last, supposedly serene 
rungs of the Ladder, on which all is sweet repose and 
hesychia, he restlessly yields to the same wild reflex and 
keeps lashing out on all sides. You cannot keep the man 
quiet. He is an irrepressible fighter. 

You will look in vain, in the Ladder, for the gentle and 
affective devotion to Christ Crucified that is the very heart 
of the /mitation. In fact little is said about the Person of 
the Redeemer — except in one, rare, exceptional little 
line which is doubtless the most significant in the book, 
perhaps beyond all awareness and intention on the part 
of the author. I will postpone discussion of this point to 
the end of the article. 

Meanwhile, if we consider the matter of “individu- 
alism,” the Ladder is certainly as individualistic as the 
Imitation, if not more so. There is scarcely a word about 
liturgy, sacraments, corporate unity in Christ. Indeed, 
there is not much explicitly said about charity, though 
for all his violence, Climacus has a deep undercurrent of 
friendly and fraternal understanding. The Ladder is al- 
most exclusively concerned with the problems, struggles 
and conquests of the individual monk, seeking his own 
salvation. And in this it is completely faithful to and 
characteristic of the desert tradition. Hence we must not 
be too eager to say that all “individualism” in Christian 
piety began with the devotio moderna and has nothing to 
do with the Patristic spirit. 

Both the Imitation and the Ladder call for a complete 
dedication of oneself to the pursuit of spiritual perfection. 
But in the /mitation, the emphasis is all on God’s grace 
and on His merciful help. In the Ladder the basic concern 





* The Ladder of Divine Ascent, by St. John Climacus, translated 
by Archimandrite Lazarus Moore, with an introduction by 
M. Heppell, Harper & Brothers. 
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is with the will and energy of the monk himself. The spirit- 
ual life is a holy war, a death-struggle with the devil, in 
which one must kill or be killed. One fights desperately 
under the eye of a severe and, it is implied, somewhat 
detached Judge. Even the most heroic of penances can- 
not guarantee to move Him to pity. This is a spirituality 
as severe, as inflexible, as rugged as the landscape in 
which it was written. 

The desert of Sinai is, of course, the scene of the most 
dramatic and terrible episode in the history of Israel. The 
burnt, forbidding cliffs of Djeb-el-Moussa frown pitilessly 
on a waste of sand, rock and waterless scrub. In this 
desert, the children of Israel danced madly around the 
Golden Calf while Moses came down and smashed the 
Tables of the Law which he had just received from Yah- 
weh in the thundercloud. It is the setting for contradiction, 
blasphemy, struggle and despair: the despair of man 
faced with an inhuman command, and finding nothing in 
himself with which to fulfil it. And yet the thunder roars 
“Thou shalt...” 

At the same time, the Mountain of God is the great 
symbol of mystical contemplation. Here Moses saw God 
in the Burning Bush. Here he spoke to God face to face in 
darkness, in the cloud, as to a friend. Philo Judaeus, fol- 
lowed by Origen and St. Gregory of Nyssa, had worked 
out these symbols in a theology of apophatic (dark) con- 
templation. But to reach that dark vision, the spirit had 
to be utterly sinless, perfectly pure, free from all taint of 
inordinate passion. Brute beasts and defiled sinners were 
not to touch the smoking mountain, on pain of death by 
stoning! 

Fugitives from the persecutions of the third and fourth 
century made the desert of Sinai a center of eremitical 
monasticism when Nitria and Scete became the lights of 
the Christian world. The fact that Justinian founded a 


monastery there in 527 a.D. only proves that Sinai was — 


a famous nation of monks in his time. The monastery has 
existed and flourished ever since. It has never been de- 
stroyed by the Moslems. Legend ascribes this to the fact 
that the monks once gave hospitality to Mohammed. 
Whether or not they did so literally, they have never 
ceased to do so in spirit: the monastery of Sinai has for 
centuries aided and supported with alms and medical aid 
the Moslem nomads of the desert. 

St. John Climacus was abbot of this monastery in the 
sixth century and here he wrote his famous Holy Ladder. 
It was addressed to the monks of a nearby monastery of 
Raithu. But actually it was to spread from monastery to 
monastery all over the Christian world. In the East it ex- 
ercised a decisive influence in the lives of such important 
figures as St. Anthony, founder of the monastery of the 
Caves at Kiev, St. Symeon the “New Theologian,” and 
closer to our time Paissy Velichkovsky, the leader of the 
great monastic revival in Russia at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, which produced the movement of the 
Staretzki, or charismatic, prophetic monks of nineteenth- 
century Russia. 

The Ladder has also been well known in the West at 
least since the fifteenth century when it was first printed 
in Venice. The reformer of La Trappe, Abbot de Rance, 
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knew it well and imbibed its spirit, probably from a Greek 
edition published in France in 1633. A Trappist monk of 
Mount Saint Bernard, England, was the author of the 
only English translation in existence before the present 
text. It is interesting to notice that the Trappist editiog 
highlights the ascetic severity of the original, while 
suppressing some of the chapter on “solitude,” which 
contains the heart of St. John’s doctrine on mystical con. 
templation. This earlier English edition, published just 
over a hundred years ago in 1858, was read within the 
last decade at the Abbey of Gethsemani, in the refectory, 
In the main, the monks seem to have found it either funny 
or unpleasant, and some unfledged ascetics openly com- 
plained to the present writer that Climacus was nuts. | 
think this effect was mainly due to the old translation. The 
new one is much more impressive. It clearly proves that 
St. John Climacus was no fanatical windbag but a very 
astute observer of human nature, a man of violent and 
passionate sanctity, and in his better moments a very fine 
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THE Holy Ladder is a compilation and popularization of 
all the spirituality of the Desert. St. John Climacus was 
not one of the great originators of the monastic tradition. 
He came three to four centuries after Anthony, Macarius, 
Evagrius and Cassian. He merely collected what had been 
taught and lived in the golden age, enlivening the collec- 
tion with stories from his own experience, with his own 
caustic observations, and with his sensational style! 

It is interesting to compare Climacus with the A potheg- 
mata—that is with the collection of sayings (Verba) 
of the early Desert Fathers. The contrast is striking. The 
originators, the first Fathers, were silent, humble men 
who seemed unable to say anything except in the fewest 
possible words. Their statements are as laconic, as sober 
as they can be. And yet they are full of inner life and 
warmth. They overflow with an inexhaustible spirituality. 
They are as simple, as direct and as mysterious as the 
mondo of the Zen Masters. And even more charming. 

For this laconic charm St. John Climacus has sub- 
stituted what I am sometimes tempted to regard as repeti- 
tious bluster. The reason for this is, I think, that Climacus 
has a strong and venerable institution behind him. He is 
speaking with the full support of a powerful monastic 
organization. The early Fathers had behind them— 
nothing but the Desert. 

The Ladder, as its name suggests, starts at. the 
bottom with renunciation of the world and works up to 
mystical union with God. By far the greater part of the 
book is concerned with vices, passions, temptations and 
wiles of the devil, and, of course, with the proper means 
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of unmasking the enemy and busting him in the}. 
teeth. It is here that St. John Climacus is his character-}. 
istic self, and without doubt this is the aspect of the book. 


that will most impress the modern, casual reader. Even 
this violent and colorful aspect of the Ladder is signifi- 
cant. The book is a literary monument to a very important 
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of religious culture, much too important to be 
ignored. It throws light on such writers as Dostoievsky, 
for example. Crime and Punishment has a lot to do with 
the spirituality of St. John Climacus, in a perverse and 
inverted sort of way. In fact all Russian literature and 
spirituality is tinged with the ferocity and paradox of Sinai 
—though it compensates with a tenderness and a depth 
of human feeling unknown to St. John of the Ladder. 
You will search the Ladder in vain for the compassion 
of a Staretz Zossima. 

The intensity and seriousness of this book’s demand 
‘} for uncompromising battle with sin and with self-indul- 
gence will necessarily frighten modern Christians, always 
anxious for compromise. That is why Father Georges 
Florovsky, quoted on the jacket, wisely declares: “The 
Ladder is an invitation to pilgrimage. Only those who 
have resolved to climb and ascend will appreciate this 
book.” That is true. The others will be fighting it, and if 
you resist a man like Climacus you get in the way of his 
flying fists. 

At his best, Climacus sometimes suggests Theocritus 
and La-Bruyere. Here is his pungent description of the 
‘“nsensible” man — that is, of the man for whom spirit- 
uality has become a matter of mere words and routine, 
rather than of serious practice: 

“He talks about healing a wound, and does not stop 
irritating it. He complains of sickness, and does not stop 
tating what is harmful. He prays against it, and immedi- 
ately goes and does it. And when he has done it, he is 
angry with himself ; and the wretched man is not ashamed 
of his own words. ‘I am doing wrong,’ he cries, and 
eagerly continues to do so. His mouth prays against his 
passion, and his body struggles for it. He philosophizes 
about death, but he behaves as if he were immortal. He 
groans over the separation of soul and body, but drowses 
along as if he were eternal. He talks of temperance and 
self-control, but he lives for gluttony. He reads about the 
judgment and begins to smile. He reads about vainglory, 
and is vainglorious while actually reading. He repeats 


.. | What he has learnt about vigil, and drops asleep on the 


spot. He praises prayer, but runs from it as from the 
plague. He blesses obedience, but he is the first to dis- 
obey. He praises detachment, but he is not ashamed to 
be spiteful and to fight for a rag. When angered he gets 
bitter, and he is angered again at his bitterness; and he 
does not feel that after one defeat he is suffering another. 


. | Having overeaten he repents, and a little later again gives 


Way to it. He blesses silence, and. praises it with a spate 
of words. He teaches meekness, and during the actual 
teaching frequently gets angry. Having woken from pas- 
sion he sighs, and shaking his head, he again yields to 
passion.” 

As might be expected, one of the best chapters in the 
book deals with anger, a subject on which Climacus might 
be trusted to say the last word. Actually he has some very 
_| interesting observations. “Sometimes singing, in modera- 
tion, successfully relieves the temper,” remarks the hermit 
in him. And the cenobite and abbot, remembering the 
Monastery choir, hastens to point out that much can be 
lost in solitude that might have been saved in the ceno- 
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bium, and his description of the angry hermits, fighting 
alone like caged partridges, is by all standards a classic: 

“When for some reason I was sitting outside a monas- 
tery, near the cells of those living in solitude, I heard them 
fighting by themselves in their cells like caged partridges 
from bitterness and anger, and leaping at the face of their 
offender as if he were actually present. And I devoutly 
advised them not to stay in solitude in case they should 
be changed from human beings into demons.” 

However, he is quite impartial. If the angry man should 
come back to the community and face it, the sensual man 
ought to go into the desert. 


Il 


LIKE ALL Oriental Christians, St. John Climacus is a great 
faster, and he does not hesitate to pour scorn on every 
form of gluttony. He may shock us, but perhaps this is 
one of the matters in which we ought to take him a little 
more seriously, although he is often at his funniest in 
treating it. 

“The preparing of the table exposes gluttons, but the 
work of prayer exposes lovers of God. The former dance 
on seeing the table, but the latter scowl.” 

He has a subtle and interesting chapter on lust, another 
on the spirit of blasphemy which is important as a psycho- 
logical document. The hair-raising description of the 
monastery prison, and the penitents incarcerated there, 
reads today like a report on a badly-run mental institution. 
One can neatly check off symptoms of all the various 
kinds of schizophrenia and manic depression. 

“Others were continually beating their breasts and 
recalling their past life and state of soul. Some of them 
watered the ground with their tears; others, incapable of 
tears, struck themselves. Some loudly lamented over their 
souls as over the dead, not having the strength to bear the 
anguish of their heart. Others groaned in their heart, but 
stifled all sound of their lamentation. But sometimes they 
could control themselves no longer, and would suddenly 
cry out. 

“TI saw there some who seemed from their demeanour 
and their thoughts to be out of their mind. In their great 
disconsolateness they had become like dumb men in 
complete darkness, and were insensible to the whole of 
life. Their minds had already sunk to the very depths of 
humility, and had burnt up the tears in their eyes with 
the fire of their despondency. 

“Others sat thinking and looking on the ground, sway- 
ing their heads unceasingly, and roaring and moaning like 
lions from their inmost heart to their teeth . . . 

“One could see how the tongues of some of them were 
parched and hung out of their mouths like a dog’s. Some 
chastised themselves in the scorching sun, others tor- 
mented themselves in the cold. Some, having tasted a 
little water so as not to die of thirst, stopped drinking ; 
cthers, having nibbled a little bread, flung the rest of it 
away, and said that they were unworthy of being fed like 
human beings, since they had behaved like beasts.” 
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However, do not be misled by the gusto with which he 
lets his pen run away with him. This “Prison” section, 
always considered one of the most sensational and popu- 
lar, has in it a deep spiritual truth. Climacus is trying to 
say that the most spiritual people he knew in the desert 
were not the ones who thought themselves to be great 
ascetics and contemplatives but those who were sincerely 
convinced that they were worthless monks, failures in 
their vocation. Naturally, this does not mean that spiritual 
perfection is to be sought in psychotic melodrama. We 
must pardon the vehement pleasure derived by this saint 
from pure exaggeration. 

Little space is left in which to praise the charm of the 
last chapters, on solitude and hesychasm (contempla- 
tion). Here the fiery writer becomes more quiet and even 
discreet, and deftly, in few words, exposes the mystery of 
pure prayer — that prayer without thoughts and without 
words in which the solitary clings to an experience of 
what cannot be experienced. “The cat keeps hold of her 
mouse, and the thought of the solitary holds his spiritual 
mouse. Do not call this example rubbish; if you do, then 
you do not know what solitude means.” 

We have said prayer without words. That is not quite 
accurate. St. John Climacus is not one of those who, like 
Evagrius and St. Gregory of Nyssa, take us to the heights 
of obscure theologia, the contact with God in darkness, 
beyond even the purest of concepts. Rather he seems to 
speak of that contemplative union achieved by the rhyth- 
mic repetition of the Holy Name of Jesus, synchronized 
with deep and controlled breathing, which became the 
favorite way to contemplation for the monks of Mount 
Athos. This hesychasm came to Athos from Sinai, and 
one of the chief authorities for it was St. John Climacus 
himself. Actually, whatever is contained in his Ladder 
on this subject is fairly well hidden and had to be worked 
out by minds familiar with the more esoteric elements in 
the Sinaite tradition. The fact remains that the Greeks 
seem to have been quite justified in their interpretation 
of that one line which, I said above, turned out to be more 
influential than all the rest of the book put together : “Let 
the remembrance of Jesus be present with each breath, 
and then you will know the value of solitude.” 

Our just evaluation of St. John Climacus depends on 
our understanding of a few lines like this. They contain 
his mystical doctrine, which, by all means, balances the 
pages of garrulous asceticism. But we have to realize this 
fact. When we do, we see the real importance of the 
Ladder. Neglect of this truth makes the book little more 
than a religious and literary curiosity. 


The desert of St. John Climacus, dominated 
by the bare, red granite mass of Mount 
Sinai; a gaunt, ragged shepherd and 

his flock search for food among the waterless 
scrub, The peak at the left is the 
Djeb-el-Moussa, the mountain of Moses. 

St. Catherine’s monastery, of which St. John 
Climacus was abbot, is off towards the left. 
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PRESS APOSTOLATE 


Mrs. Norman Smith learned, during 
her years as a Christian Scientist, the 
value of a literary apostolate: hence the 
Catholic Literature Distribution Guild. 
With headquarters in Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, the Guild has grown within a few 
years (the first group was founded in 
1952 at the Old Carmel Mission) into a 
flourishing organization, with active 
groups in Hawaii and Canada, and 
across the United States. 

The idea for the Guild came to Mrs. 
Smith shortly after her entrance into the 
Church. She remembered the erroneous 
and confused attitudes most of her 
friends had towards Catholicism, and 
the dearth of material available to non- 
Catholics about the Church. She also re- 
membered the long-successful work of 
the Christian Scientists in distributing 
free literature; she herself had been 
chairman of their units in New York and 
San Francisco. At the suggestion of 
her pastor, Mrs. Smith wrote to Bishop 
A. J. Willinger of her diocese asking per- 
mission to start a similar distribution 
program for Catholics. The bishop gave 
his approval and offered to serve as di- 
rector. Mrs. Smith and her husband (a 
non-Catholic) and a small group of 
friends then began collecting Catholic 
magazines and periodicals from their 
fellow parishioners. The next job was to 
get them advantageously placed, and reg- 
ularly renewed, at local hotels, hospitals, 
stations and airports, doctors’ reception 
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rooms, and wherever else someone with 
a few minutes’ free time might pick up 
a copy. Soon, requests started coming 
from nearby parishes, then other dioces- 
es. Mrs. Smith’s original committee mul- 
tiplied into many committees ; today it 
has become the Catholic Literature Dis- 
tribution Guild, with its Monterey office 
serving as national headquarters for the 
work, 

There Mrs. Smith works, correspond- 
ing with the growing number of distri- 
bution centers, and devising ever-more 
efficient systems of distribution. She also 
accepts invitations from all over the 
country to talk about her work~and to 
help new centers get started. Last Octo- 
ber, Mrs. Smith considered her dream 
solidly realized: in an audience with 
Pope John XXIII, she received his Apos- 
tolic Benediction upon the Guild and its 
accomplishments. 

A_ constant — but welcome — prob- 
lem is the growing demand for new 
reading matter for the project. “The 
progress of the Catholic Literature Dis- 
tribution Guild has been so great during 
the past year that our demand is greater 
than our supply,” says Mrs. Smith. She 
hopes that those who can will send 
Catholic literature to the Guild at 550 
Church Street in Monterey. “The an- 
swer,” she emphasizes, “to removing the 
barriers toward Catholicism from peo- 
ple’s thinking is to get the truth to them 
well-written and attractively presented.” 
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CAMUS 


ALBERT CAMUS was killed a few weeks ago at 
the age of 46 in an automobile accident near Paris, 
on “a straight stretch of National Highway Five, 
bordered by plane trees,” as the news dispatch in- 
formed us. The report went on to say that when the 
body was taken to the town hall of a nearby village 
someone quickly covered it with a large French flag. 
For many people, not only the French, there was an 
immediate feeling that some part of the contem- 
porary conscience had been lost. 

Frangois Mauriac said the day after the accident 
that Camus’ death “was one of the greatest losses 
that could have affected French letters.”” Mauriac 
went on to define Camus’ position : “A whole gener- 
ation became aware of itself and of its problems 
through [him]. The Nobel Prize had been given to 
the young master of the young European élite. And 
it is all youth that mourns him at this moment.” 

We find it difficult to grasp this death in ironic 
circumstances. For Camus, perhaps more than any 
writer of our period, had made the fact of death the 
premise and motivation of his work. He built his 
original concept of the “absurd” around an intense 
awareness of the severity with which the knowledge 
that man must die limits freedom and turns priv- 
ileges into burdens, and he spent his creative ener- 
gies in the search for a way to. live honorably at the 
edge of the abyss. 
oor SUFFERING of men is a subject so 

great,’ wrote Camus, “that it seems no one 
knows it or touches it.” His first published work, 
the essays and sketches he wrote during his early 
twenties in his native Algeria, reveals his preoccu- 
pation with man’s capacity for illusion and with the 
cold mysteries of existence from which he turns 
aside. Here life is under sentence, solitary and in- 
communicable, ‘“‘under the vacuous indifferent 
smile of the sky.” 

Yet there was another side to Camus’ sensibility, 
an almost pagan love of physical life, a Mediter- 
ranean appetite for sun and earth, the things of 
nature. This quality suffuses the volume called 
Noces (“Weddings”) in which Camus writes about 
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the landscapes of Algeria and the cities of Italy and 
speaks of “a love that I did not have the weakness 
to claim for myself alone, conscious and proud of 
sharing it with an entire race, born of the sun and 
sea, alive and rich in savor, drawing its greatness 
from its simplicity, a race which, from its beaches, 
exchanges a smile of complicity with the brilliant 
smile of its skies.” 

Two smiles that the skies bestow upon men, one 
indifferent, the other brilliant: they are the poles of 
Albert Camus’ thought and art. He was to suppress 
his early sensuousness and joy in the natural prop- 
erties of the body, in his later work, some think to 
its detriment. But it can be said that his moral and 
metaphysical explorations cannot be understood 
without reference to their anchor in his original 
intoxication with the natural world and his dream 
of a restored harmony between men and the earth 
from which they have become estranged. For 
Camus, the tragedy of contemporary civilization 
lies in the separation it has made between concrete, 
bodily existence and the abstractions produced by 
the intellect. 

In any case, what has been called Camus’ “Al- 
gerian summer” was coming to an end. The “Days 
of Wrath” had begun, as he later wrote, in 1933 
with the accession of Hitler to power, and Camus, 
a man faithful to reality, turned to a contemplation 
of the winter that was settling upon the European 
soul. At the same time he plunged into the struggle 
in its most nearly active form; rejected for military 
service at the outbreak of the war because of a his- 
tory of tuberculosis, he joined the French under- 
ground as an editorial writer for Combat, the 
clandestine newspaper that was a significant arm 
of France’s resistance to the Nazis. 

To his countrymen Camus was for a time an 
anonymous voice, strengthening their will with its 
lucid analyses of their despair and its reasoned 
calls to courage. But with the publication in 1942 
and 1943 of two books, one a short novel, The 
Stranger, the other a philosophical essay, The Myth 
of Sisyphus, his name began to be known. 

Neither The Stranger nor The Myth of Sisyphus 
was a rallying cry; both seemed to be at an im- 
mense distance from the war, the Occupation, 
politics, the new conventions of daily terror. But 
each book in its way became for Frenchmen a text 
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for the times. Each saw that it is in fact possible to 
live, but only in the sight of death, with the courage 
to ask a question without expecting an answer, and 
in the full terrible clarity of the knowledge that the 
universe is indifferent to our claims to be under- 
stood. 

During the last years of the war and in the post- 
war period Camus produced a number of works in 
far-flung genres, while continuing to play a role as 
committed journalist, one of the intellectual archi- 
tects of France’s hoped-for renewal, who dreamed 
of “re-introducing the language of ethics into the 
language of politics.” His books included plays — 
Caligula, The Misunderstanding, State of Siege; 
essays — Letters to a German Friend, The Rebel; 
and a novel — The Plague. In them could be seen a 
deepening of his powers, an enlargement of the area 
of his engagement, and a new note of possibility 
richer and more complex, and above all more com- 
munal, than the bare hint of survival through 
metaphysical acceptance he had offered before. 

All this is particularly true of The Rebel and 
The Plague. The first is an extended inquiry into 
the inner or moral history of revolutions, both 
social and metaphysical, an attempt to understand 
why men, though they have the need and the right 
to rebel against the intolerable aspects of their con- 
dition, always make their revolutions end in some 
form of tyranny. What is responsible, Camus says, 
is the pursuit of abstractions — freedom, justice — 
which can never be realized in isolation from one 
another and from other values, nor in detachment 
from concrete existence, without ending in a murder- 
ous oppression by which their purity is therefore 
assured. To this absolutism, which has culminated 
in the totalitarianisms of our time, Camus opposes 
his notion of “limits,” boundaries set by respect 
for the inviolability of others and for the rights of 
the living over any abstract ideals whatsoever. 

The Plague, Camus’ longest and most ambitious 
work of fiction, enacts a symbolic drama upon a 
naturalistic stage. It is the story of a pestilence that 
sweeps over the Algerian city of Oran — though 
Camus clearly means us to imagine any city, at any 
epoch — and isolates it from the outside world. In 
the face of the suffocating horror of the plague, the 
city’s inhabitants find themselves losing the will 
to resist. _ 
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it is at this point that a small group of men, 
recognizing the dual character of the pestilence as 
physical evil and image of a moral condition, deter- 
mine to fight it with every resource. They are under 
no illusions and sustain themselves with no march- 
ing songs; they simply begin from a primal will to 
live and to assert the dignity of life, and from a 
fragile birth of tenderness for one another. When 
the plague is defeated, the group’s leader, who is 
to write history, knows that it will not be one of a 
final victory. “It could only be the record of what 
had had to be done, and what assuredly would have 
to be done again in the never ending fight. against 
terror and its relentless onslaughts, despite their 
personal afflictions, by all who, while unable to be 
saints but refusing to bow down to pestilences, 
strive their utmost to be healers.” 

Camus’ third novel, actually a recit or short nar- 
rative, appeared nine years after The Plague, in 
1956. The Fall, after the freshening air of The 
Plague, seemed like a redescent into a windowless 
hell. Never one to move in straight lines, Camus 
here allowed his sardonic fury at hypocrisy and his 
despair at the possibility of true moral regenera- 
tion, which he had held in check for some years, to 
issue in a truly savage parable. The novel consists 
entirely in the recital to an anonymous listener of 
the personal history of one Jean-Baptiste Clamence, 
an ex-Parisian lawyer who has settled in Amster- 
dam after a long moral descent. 

Once a model of bourgeoise virtue, admired, 
morally content, accustomed to noble gestures and 
subtle self-sacrifices, Clamence has come to under- 
stand his true nature, an insight precipitated by 
his failure one night to come to the rescue of a 
woman who has thrown herself into the Seine. At 
the center of his life, he now knows, has been the 
desire to feel himself innocent, a possibility forever 
removed by his failure at the river-side. To his 
listener he outlines, with ever-deepening irony and 
mordant wit, a portrait of mankind, of which he is 
the mirror: unjust but eternally judging, without 
generosity when it is charitable, without charity 
when it is generous, thirsting after innocence at the 
expense of others, accusing itself only in order to 
feel more virtuous, pusillanimous, lame, wanting 
a master instead of a savior, unable to live and 
unwilling to die. 
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Except for a volume of short stories issued in 
1957, the year he was awarded the Nobel Prize, 
Camus’ last word is contained in The Fall. Yet this 
book, so apparently hermetic in its cynicism, should 
not be permitted to stand as a plenipotentiary for its 
author, with full rights to speak in his name. It was 
certainly a detour, perhaps a purgation ; it afforded 
him the chance to be true to what was present in 
him, something every artist has need of. On the 
other hand, we should recognize that The Fall 
actually has a moral intention, which is to acquaint 
us with our weaknesses and, by excess and unrelent- 
ing swordplay, to knock from our hands the placards 
bearing the slogans by which we justify ourselves. 
HE FALL, more than any of Camus’ other 
, wey raises the question of his religious 
status. It is not a simple matter. He was a professed, 
even an adamant, atheist, whose most strenuous 
efforts were to discover values that could be main- 
tained without the need for God. Yet it is no acci- 
dent that Catholics, including some leading theolo- 
gians, admired him greatly and saw his work as con- 
tributing to a new development of the spirit. 

One reason may be that he demanded for himself 
absolute clarity about his moral nature, aware of 
the distance that separated him from true goodness. 
“Do you have any possessions ?” Clamence asks in 
The Fall. “Some? Good. Have you shared them 
with the poor? No? Then you are what I call a 
Sadducee.”” Camus hungered for the absolute with- 
out succumbing to the temptation to make the abso- 
lute the executioner of the relative. And he spoke 
of a world which should rediscover wholeness and 
love that truly served instead of commanding. 

Whether or not he would have become a believer, 
as some think possible, he was, as a recent writer 
described him, “a good man,” and a brave and 
humble one. “My role,” he once wrote, “is not to 
transform the world or mankind. I have not enough 
virtue nor sufficient wisdom for that. But it is per- 
haps to serve, in my place, those few values without 
which a world, even transformed, isn’t worth living 
in, without which a man, even new, is not worthy 
of respect.” 

At his death he was at work on a new novel, some- 
thing richer and bolder, it was said, than anything 
he had done before. Who can predict how far it 
might have carried him? — RicHarp GILMAN 
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Waugh on Knox 


Pus.icity plays strange tricks, but 
only rarely has it been known to exalt 
the humble. The late Monsignor 
Ronald Knox would seem at first 
glance to constitute an interesting ex- 
ception. Nobody ever kicked more 
strenuously against the flashbulbs than 
he. “The Daily Sketch wanted to send 
a man to take photographs of me,” to 
quote a typical outburst, “a thing 
called Paramount Films wrote and 
wanted me to do something for a re- 
volting thing called a newsreel. I hope 
I’ve choked them off.” Unlike so many 
coy celebrities, he undoubtedly meant 
what he said : one can be sure that the 
revolting newsreel was never made. 
For all that, he was one of the most 
persistently famous churchmen of his 
times. Long before his prodigious 
work of translation had made celeb- 
rity unavoidable, he had acquired a 
unique and durable reputation, very 
much of his own choosing. A genuinely 
modest man, he seems to have had 
a quite outstanding gift for projecting 
just the public image he wanted to 
project. He neither sought nor espe- 
cially enjoyed the spotlight; but he 


knew instinctively how to use it, from 


adolescence— when he published a 
book of verse in three languages — 
through middle age. And his choice 
of biographers (not strictly a choice 
— Mr. Waugh asked for the part) has 
hardly been calculated to bring him 
the obscurity he appeared sincerely to 
prefer. His public relations touch was, 
to the end, at least as sure as it was 
unconscious. 

It is curiously this side of him that 
remains largely unaccounted for in 
Mr. Waugh’s fine and elegant biogra- 
phy (Msgr. Ronald Knox, Little 
Brown, $5). Possibly the author has 
resisted too well the temptation to 
make a fictional character of his sub- 
ject. At all events, his version of Knox 
emerges with rather less personality 
than the original. The twentieth cen- 
tury being what it is, it was not literary 
excellence alone that made Knox fa- 
mous, but (and how he would have 
loathed the thought) personality. 
From boyhood on — and he was prob- 
ably the most famous schoolboy in 
England — people who knew him 
slightly or not at all told stories about 
him, referred to him by nickname, felt 
an intimacy from which the subject 
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Timely! Permanent! Provocative! 





Approaches to Christian Unity 


by C. J. Dumont, O.P. 


Translated by Henry St. John, O.P. 
Christian unity must be achieved. It 
is Christ’s command. Pere Dumont 
tells every Christian what he can and 
must do to help fulfill Christ's will. An 
urgent book for today’s Christians. 


$4.50 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 
HIS THOUGHT 
by Claude Tresmontant 
Preface by Gustave Weigel, S.J. A 


splendid and clear introduction to the 
thought of one of the greatest minds 
of our day. Teilhard was a scientist and 
a mystic, a Jesuit and an evolutionist. 
A thinker that everyone is talking 
about! $3.00 


The Mystery of the Church 


by Yves Congar, O.P. 


A remarkable collection of studies 
centered around the role of the Holy 
Ghost in the make-up and life of the 
Church, treating of the Coming of the 
Holy Ghost, the marks of the Church, 
Thomistic ecclesiology and the rela- 
tionship of the Spirit to the Mystical 
Body. March 15 $4.75 


Reading the Word of God 


by Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. 


The first completely satisfactory guide 
to the systematic reading of the Bible, 
combining a finely-wrought symmetry 
of development with a high degree of 
flexibility so as to make the work 
adaptable to the special needs of any 
individual or group. February1 $4.50 


The Heart of Ignatius 


by Paul Doncoeur, S.J. 


“The author has succeeded in paint- 
ing a picture of a saintly disciplinarian 
whose discipline was rooted in love. 
Whoever reads this book will get not a 
picture of a new Ignatius but a new 
picture of the real Ignatius.’’—America 

$3.00 


Phone your 


bookstore 





Write for complete catalog 
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would doubtless have shrunk. Nobody 
of whom these things could possibly be 
said emerges from Mr. Waugh’s book. 
It is not only that there are next to no 
anecdotes (this in itself would be a 
relief), but no figure to whom anec- 
dotes could convincingly be attached. 
And Monsignor Knox had a (perhaps 
separate, but still genuine) anecdotal 
existence. For over forty years, every 
jest of a certain kind heard in England 
was attributed to him: his name, like 
Dorothy Parker’s over here, seemed to 
add something to a joke. 


Mr. Waugh obviously assumes that 
the reader already takes the anecdotal 
view of Knox. In his introduction, he 
deals quickly with the popular ver- 
sion : “the brilliantly precocious youth 
... the wit and scholar .. . the 
author of numberless unrecorded, un- 
forgotten quips” — there is going to 
be as little as possible of this: Mr. 
Waugh will show us another side, a 
shady, private side — all very well and 
good, but supposing the reader doesn’t 
know either side? The public version 
had its validity: can a biographer 
honestly abridge it simply because, for 
one generation of English readers, it 
has a certain obviousness ? 

The portrait is one which you are 
expected to fill out for yourself. But 
unless you have certain subsidiary in- 
formation — unless, one could almost 
say, you have lived in Catholic Eng- 
land and attended Oxford — you will 
very likely fill it out wrong. 

Mr. Waugh’s Knox is fundamentally 
a frail, rather wistful creature, forever 
convalescing from some blow to the 
sensibilities. A curious feeling of bad 
health and bad nerves pervades the 
book, which no doubt serves as 
corrective to the picture of rather 
irritating self-sufficiency and invul- 
nerability that some people received 
from Knox. But surely the corrective 
corrects too much? Knox did convey, 
under layers of shyness, an impression 
of profound self confidence. Was this 
just a Victorian mannerism ? 

The fragility becomes more decisive 
during the Catholic years. Mr. Waugh 
gives a sunny picture of Knox’s Angli- 
can youth, almost as Arcadian as the 
first part of Brideshead Revisited, 
although considerably less bizarre. At 
Oxford, he was surrounded by an ad- 


miring group of Old Etonian hearties, 
who must have put his nerves severely 
to the test at times. But those were 
good years in sum, full of word-games, 
Latin puns and the very best clerical 
jokes. Mr. Waugh is at the top of his 
bent in describing these gentle pleas. 
ures ; and he even manages to invest 
the loutish Etonians with a certain sort 
of glamor. A man’s friends are not 
always easy to account for. But we can 
see at least how such and such a one 
could have been happy with this kind 
of life, in this kind of company. This 
is biography at its finest. 

The picture changes sharply when 
Knox becomes a Catholic. We are en- 
couraged to suppose that he underwent 
henceforth a steady spiritual develop. 
ment in compensation for the lost 
Eden. But Mr. Waugh is reticent about 
the terms of this development, and we 
are left with the sense of loss — and the 
feeling of fragility. For instance, his 
first appointment as a Catholic was to 
the school of St. Edmund’s Old Hall 
(commonly known as St. Edmund’s, 
Ware). This would seem to have been 
a reasonable appointment, for a man 
whose life had been largely academic. 
But one is so convinced by then of 
Knox’s delicate capacities that it seems 
utterly heartless; and when he is 
finally offered the headmastership, one 
groans, and not for the last time, over 
the callousness of his superiors. 

Now even from the external evidence 
(to which the reader is pretty much 
restricted), this seems to be slightly 
out of balance. Monsignor Knox was 
indeed a sensitive man, with a tend- 
ency to fuss over trivialities. It was 
also very much part of his humorous 
style to appear pathetic and flustered 
and even, among friends, to indulge a 
certain good-humored grumpiness. 
But fundamentally, he was a man who 
could take care of himself very well. 
Like any highly prolific writer, he 
protected himself scrupulously. It is to 
be observed that he did not become 
headmaster at St. Edmund’s, just as 
later he did not go back to the chap- 
laincy at Oxford during the war, when 
the bishop of Birmingham requested 
it. He was not a selfish man, but there 
are relatively few instances of his fail- 
ing to get his own way. “A man’s first 
duty is to his plans,” he once said, and 
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for cxce he was not joking. He used to 
call himself a pathetic character, in the 
classic sense, of one “who is done to,” 
a nom-initiator, a victim, and in many 
respects he was all of that: but there 
were those (including the sacrificial 
lambs who criticized his Bible) who 
could testify to other respects in which 
he wasn’t the least pathetic, but emi- 
nently “drastic.” 

“If the picture I have drawn seems 
sombre,” writes Mr. Waugh, “it is not 
by inadvertence.” He has been at 
pains to avoid giving any suggestion 
of the religious playboy. But I am not 
sure that he hasn’t stumbled into some- 
thing rather worse. Monsignor Knox’s 
life was not an outrageously hard one, 
as lives go. To make him out a tragic 
figure is to underline this painfully. 
“If I have made too much of Ronald’s 
tribulations, it is because he hid them.” 
Perhaps Ronald knew best, after all. 

Knox was not exceptional as a man 
of sorrows. He must have achieved 
some notable victories over his touchi- 
ness, but he seems to have sustained 
some defeats as well. Where he really 
excelled was in an area ‘in which he 
honestly thought himself to be weak : 
in force of will. Morally and, to a sur- 
prising degree, socially, he was his 
own man. Consider the background to 
his conversion. The son of an Anglican 
bishop, on excellent terms with his 
family; a most conservative soul, 
happily situated at the very heart of 
the Establishment; a willfully pro- 
vincial Englishman, with England 
more or less at his feet. No one better 
than Mr. Waugh could convey the 
imaginative hold that this hodge- 
podge of phantoms and realities was 
able to exert. And against them what ? 
The bog priests, the uneducated non- 
Etonian laity, the assertive, unex- 
pungable foreignness. These were the 
circumstances in which the Rev. Mr. 
Knox — pathetic, indecisive, dithering 
if you like — left his father’s Church, 
his country’s Church, and became a 
Catholic. (Not uninteresting, for a 
man whose first duty was to his plans. ) 

But his triumph did not stop there. 
He never became the easy thing, an 
exotic Catholic. Mr. Waugh rightly 
makes a good deal of his aristocratic 
connections, but nobody who knew 
him ever thought of him in terms of 
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Background Reading 


on a Controversial Issue 


“ . . A highly recommended 
discussion of the rhythm 
method not only in its 
moral and theological 
aspects but also in the 
whole context of modern 
life: social, economic, 
psychological and physical.” 
— Jubilee. 


MARRIAGE and RHYTHM 


by John L. Thomas, S.J 


Birth control has long been a disputed subject. The 
author, a distinguished American sociologist, presents 
the Catholic position and explains the reasons for using 
the rhythm method in family planning. Father 
Thomas also provides a clear explanation of why 
the Catholic Church is so severely opposed to 
artificial birth prevention. 180 pages $3.00 


wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland 





class. There was no hint of snobbery, 
even of sublimated snobbery, about 
him. A book of this size could hardly 
convey the range and ease of his 
Catholic friendships. For a shy man, 
these must have represented a self- 
conquest at some point, perhaps at 
several points, in the cause of charity. 
And, interestingly, for a man of his 
reputed brilliance, it is for kindness 
and gentleness that he is most widely 
remembered among English Catholics. 

It should not be supposed that 
Waugh’s Knox has turned out to be 
fiction after all. What there is of him 
is excellent. Nothing has been dis- 
torted, although a good deal is omitted. 
The timidity which Mr. Waugh de- 
scribes was real enough, and particu- 
larly evident in his literary work, 
where he so often played for safety. 
It has always been a puzzle that a 
writer of his quality should have been 
content to jog along so quietly most of 
the time. It seems at least possible that. 
contrary to first appearances, Monsig- 
nor Knox saved most of his best 
energy, and his moral courage, for the 
private life. 

Few official biographers have ever 
undertaken less than Mr. Waugh : but 
few, if any, have undertaken it better. 


As a stretch of biographical narrative, 
varying incident with comment, and 
an abundance of revealing detail, his 
book is beyond praise. His prose — 
although one wearies now and then of 
his euphonious friends, “peculiar 
felicity” and “peculiar lustre” — has 
never been better either. And when 
better prose is written, Mr. Waugh 
will write it. 

If this review has been largely 
carping, it is not from any literary dis- 
satisfaction. Msgr. Ronald Knox is, 
qua book, absorbing, musical, alto- 
gether admirable. But it is not quite a 
definitive biography. 

Call it (like The Ordeal of Gilbert 
Pinfold) a conversation piece, and 
serious objection ceases. 

— WILFRID SHEED 
ALSO OF INTEREST 
Tuer Ricuts ANp Liserties, by Thomas 
O’Brien Hanley, S.J. (Newman, $2.75) 
At least one encouraging development in 
recent writing by Catholics has been 
the emergence of books on Church-state 
relations, written with some understand- 
ing of the civil liberties issues involved, 
rather than defensive bombast. This 
book is an example, an informative study 
of the beginnings of religious and po- 
litical freedom in Maryland. Father 
Hanley considers early progress toward 
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Fubilee reprints 


Bb The Chancery Hand 
An illustrated manual of instruction in 
the beautiful, recently revived chan- 
cery writing. Single copy, 25¢; ten or 
more: 10¢ each 
B® The Ecumenical Council 
A lucid examination, by Rev. George 
Tavard, A.A., of the pending historic 
council announced by Pope John XXIII. 
10¢ each 
®& Spain in America 
Used as the basis of a recent National 
Council of Catholic Men TV program on 
the Church in America, this 22-page 
article by Richard Gilman is 15¢ per 
copy; 10¢ on orders of 25 or more 
& War and Peace 
A sixteen-page pamphlet, printed in 
England, containing JUBILEE’s famous 
discussion of this era’s most pressing 
problem. 25¢ each 
®& Church History Series 
“The Thirteenth Century,” latest in the 
series, complete with the unique con- 
temporary illustrations used in the 
original article. Single copy, 15¢; ten or 
more, 10¢ each (Back copies are still 
available of the September, 1958, JUBI- 
LEE containing “The Dark Ages” chap- 
ter of this series. 50¢ per copy.) 
B® Thomas Merton articles 
“Boris Pasternak and the people with 
watch chains,” a Christian analysis of 
the Russian novelist’s writings. 10¢ 
each 
“The Tower of Babel,” Merton’s verse- 
play, produced on TV by the Catholic 
Hour. 25¢ each 
“Notes on Art, sacred and profane,” an 
exposition of art in its various forms, 
with illustrated examples. 10¢ each 
Order from: Dep’t. RP, JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Please enclose payment 





1960 is LEAP YEAR! 
Why not take a real leap — and 
BECOME A JUBILEE AGENT? 


There are only about ten months left 
for you to pop the question . . . and 
ask that neighbor . . . doctor . . . boss 

. . or even cousin of yours to sub- 
scribe to JUBILEE! They’ll love you 
for introducing them to a magazine 
they can get with for life, and you'll 
love the satisfaction of bringing a view 
of the Church in all Her beauty to 
them. (And, along with all of this, you 
receive a commission). Agents’ Manag- 
er Philip Green —a resilient bachelor 
— will send you all the vital statistics 
for joining JUBILEE’s growing army of 
amicable agents. 


Write: Mr. Green 
Agent’s Program 
JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South 
New York 16 
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self-government in Maryland from the 
perspective of historical movements, 
and shows how the tradition of rights 
and liberties in the Engligh common 
law influenced the first Maryland legis- 
lators, most of whom were Catholics. 
These men, Father Hanley states, were 
“drawing on a hard-won tradition, which 
was neither Spanish, nor European, but 
distinctively an English Catholic crea- 
tion .. . Church and state were viewed, 
not so much in terms of union or separa- 
tion, but as two sovereignties.” The pri- 
mary concern in their legislation was 
the religious and political freedom of 
the citizen. But, in Maryland, the Cath- 
olic tradition had to coexist with those 
of the Puritans, the Anglicans, and of 
various evangelical Protestants. This led 
in Maryland to “some agreement among 
the sects” and provided at least the 
groundwork for harmony in a pluralistic 
society. 


THe Miracre or IRELAND, edited by 
Daniel-Rops (Helicon, $4.50). A collec- 
tion of essays by a group of European 
scholars which focuses on the time be- 
tween the sixth and ninth centuries when 
Ireland earned the title, “land of saints 
and scholars.” After tracing the develop- 
ment of Christianity and monarchism in 
Ireland from the time of St. Patrick, the 
writers show how, beginning with Co- 
lumbus’s foundation of Iona and led by 
St. Columban who founded the monas- 
teries of Luxieul and Bobbio on the con- 
tinent, Irish monks practiced asceticism 
through exile by becoming wanderers 
for Christ. Ireland had been Christian 
for only a century when these rigorous, 
highly individualistic monks burst upon 
a Europe despoiled and weakened by 
barbarian invasions, brightening France, 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy as well 
as Scotland and England with their sanc- 
tity, heroic example, art and learning. 
Coming from a land which as yet had no 
cities or organized town life, they were 
at home in deep forests, desolate moun- 
tains, in harsh climates and among wild 
animals. Gradually the force of their per- 
sonalities and their almost incredible 
austerity drew around them the country 
people who had been untouched or at 
least unimpressed by previous mission- 
aries. Although their rigor and severity 
seem rather shocking today the Irish 
helped develop a Christian conscience 
among people who were largely pagan 
and contributed to the growth of fre- 
quent confession and private penance. 
Later when the fervor of the Irish had 
taken effect the Benedictines with their 
better organization and reasonable mod- 
eration had a strong foundation on which 


to build. After several accounts of the 
work of the early missionaries the au- 
thors go on to examine the “second Irish 
invasion” during the eighth and ninth 
centuries when Irish scholars taught in 
European schools and when Irish artists, 
drawing upon continental, Saxon and 
native influences, evolved their singular 
and strikingly beautiful style of manu- 
script illumination. Finally, a chapter 
on the friendship between St. Malachy, 
twelfth-century Archbishop of Armagh, 
and St. Bernard of Clairvaux, describes 
how the Cistercians, returning the serv- 
ice the Irish had performed for Euro- 
pean religious life, went to Ireland and 
effectively stabilized monastic life there. 

There is considerable overlapping in 
these essays, but the repetitions help 
clarify a sequence of characters and 
events that will probably be unfamiliar 
to most. The translations are of varying 
readability but even the most awkward 
of them throw light on the Church’s 
growth in Europe during the Dark Ages 
and show how the Irish miracle on the 
continent helped pave the way for the 
magnificent spiritual, intellectual and 
artistic explosions of the high Middle 
Ages. — Oona SULLIVAN 


CuiLpBirTH WitHout Fear, by Grantly 
Dick Read (Harper & Bros., $4.00), A 
revised and illustrated edition of the 
famous English obstetrician’s pioneering 
work on natural childbirth. When first 
published in 1932, it was received with 
scornful disbelief, but since then Dr. 
Dick Read’s method has been put to the 
test and enthusiastically championed by 
countless mothers ; many obstetricians, 
too, have overcome their initial prejudice, 
convinced by experience that the method 
works. His thesis is that childbirth, al- 
though hard work, is a natural function 
and need not be painful. The pain experi- 
enced by so many women is largely the 
result of tensions — the body’s defense 
reactions to fear and anxiety — which 
inhibit the natural progress of labor. 
By helping women understand bodily 
changes during pregnancy and how to 
cooperate with the step-by-step process 
of labor, fear is reduced and with it ten- 
sion and pain. There are breathing exer- 
cises, chapters on diet, a discussion of 
the advantages of breast-feeding for 
mother and child, and of course, advice 
for the expectant father. Dr. Dick Read 
has some sharp words for those doctors 
and nurses who are too briskly efficient 
to consider the personal feelings of 
women in labor, and he has some inter- 
esting things to say about faulty trans- 
lations and debatable interpretations of 
the Bible which have been dragged in to 
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suppert the argument that agony is a 
necessary accompaniment to childbirth. 


—0.S. 


THe House oF INTELLECT, by Jacques 
Barzun, (Harper, $5.00). A brilliant ex- 
position of and attack upon the influences 
that are negatively at work upon the 
intellect, together with a plea for the 
abandonment of intellectual carelessness 
and indiscriminate encouragement of 
mediocrity. The intellect is being vicious- 
ly subverted, Dr. Barzun says, by three 
enemies: art (which “has bred a race 
of masochist-idolaters, broken up into 
many sects, but at one in their worship 
of the torturing indefinite”) ; science 
(which in “the name of untrammeled 
inquiry” has “planted citadels through- 
out the realm of the mind, but has taken 
no thought of the means of intellectual 
exchange among them”); and _philan- 
thropy (“the liberal doctrine of free and 
equal opportunity as applied to things of 
the mind” resulting in the “corruption of 
judgment” and “or the products of in- 
tellect’’). 

Pedantry, intellectual egalitarianism, 
education without instruction and in- 
struction without authority — such is the 
indictment Dr. Barzun draws up. But 
while he finds serious fault with educa- 
tion, the media of public communication 
and bureaucratic philanthropy, he re- 
minds us that the blame rests not only on 
these institutions and the professionals 
who operate them, but on our own intel- 
lectual standards. With the right of an 
individual to think as he pleases goes the 
“moral duty to think as he ought accord- 
ing to the dictates of fact and logic.” 

Dr. Barzun’s style bristles with hyper- 
bole and pointed humor, to the degree 
that, if anything, he tends to overstate 
his case. But the book is nevertheless a 
most impressive espousal of the cause of 
discipline in man’s search for the truth 
and of uncondescending clarity in the 
communication of that truth. 

— Josernu A. CALirano, Jr. 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING, the Story of 
Human Evolution, by William Howells 
(Doubleday, $4.95). There has long been 
a need for a general survey of the evi- 
dence for the evolution of man’s body, 
not too technical, not over-simplified and 
for the educated reader. This book is 
what was needed: it is readable and 
factual, except for a flight of fancy that 
the professor allows himself when con- 
sidering possible other men on the 
planets of other suns. 

With every new discovery in the an- 
thropological world, we approach nearer 
and nearer to the setting up of a complete 
series in the evolutionary development 
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of man’s body. The biologists have con- 
vinced the world at large of their general 
thesis of evolution, at least up to the 
primates. But in the last lap, between 
them and man, the evidence is slim. The 
Peking man and the Java man had to 
do a lot of work. Now with the South 
African discoveries, the gap has been 
narrowed. This book gives a good back- 
ground to this final startling discovery. 

— Dom Co.umsa Cary-ELwes 


Assot Extraorpinary, A Memoir of 
Aelred Carlyle, O.S.B., by Peter F. An- 
son (Sheed and Ward, $4.00). A capti- 
vating account of the varied careers of 
Aelred Carlyle, from his first attempts 
to establish a Benedictine community on 
the British Isles until his final work as 
a missionary priest in British Columbia. 
The early years of Dom Aelred’s career 
give the author a chance to display his 
extensive knowledge of period-Anglican- 
ism, but Mr. Anson’s insistence on detail 
tends at first to overshadow his subject. 
The patient reader will be rewarded in 
the end with a lively portrait of Abbot 
Carlyle and his Benedictine community 
on the Isle of Caldy. Carlyle’s achieve- 
ments are heightened by constant refer- 
ence to his lack of formal religious 
training and to his poverty. The impres- 
sion of optimistic determination and 
abounding love of neighbor dominates 
his numerous adventures. An engaging 
account of a most unusual man. 

— Janine GILBERT 


St. JosepH AND DaILy CHRISTIAN LiviING, 
by Francis L. Filas, S.J. (Macmillan, 
$3.95). Some of the material covered in 
this study of St. Joseph is scholarly and 
refreshing, including the encyclicals of 
the Popes related to St. Joseph. The au- 
thor, an authority on St. Joseph, chal- 
lenges several myths about the saint, 
some of them tiresome : his age — he was 
not old, perhaps only 18 or 19 when he 
married Mary; the poverty of Christ’s 
birth —it is not likely Joseph would 
have been so impractical as to allow the 
circumstances normally ascribed to the 
Nativity. Christ may have been born 
more than two weeks after Mary and 
Joseph arrived in Bethlehem (in the 
spring, not the winter), and so on. 
Father Filas must presume many details 
of the saint’s life, but he does so in a 
reasonable way, adding that we may be 
entering an age of St. Joseph in which 
the saint’s name finally will be inserted 
into the Mass. But, since there is very 
little one can say about a saint as un- 
recorded as St. Joseph, the author inter- 
polates lessons for everyday life drawn 
from what is known of the saint’s life, 
weakening from scholarly discussions to 
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home economics, teacher training; pre-medicine, 
pre-law. Dramatic and musical productions with 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 
delphia. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by ihe Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early applica- 
tion advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box J, 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 





Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint- 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2- 
year college transfer with terminal courses in 
home economics, secretarial, Art, Music (includ- 
ing harp). Social, educational and cultural advan- 
tages of Nation’s Capital. Resident, day. Catalog. 
Registrar, Department B, Washington 16, D.C. 
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Norman Vincent Peale admonitions to 
think positively. (It is disruptive, for 
example, to be encouraged to take Vita- 
min D Complex as a solution to discour- 
agement a few pages after an appraisal 
of St. Joseph’s doubt and discourage- 
ment before the Incarnation was revealed 
to him.) 


Jesus Curistus, Mepitations, by Ro- 
mano Guardini (Regnery, $2.75). Ser- 
mons given by Msgr. Guardini to the 
students of Berlin University concerning 
the mystery of the Incarnation, which 
readers may find disappointing after his 
highly successful The Lord. Guardini 
remarks that in examining the life of 
Christ one must seek always a new view- 
point to “get through to the freshness 
that is the figure of Christ.” He does, in 
considering Christ’s solitude and His 
proximity to the Father, achieve a new 
viewpoint — but, freshness is lost in 
the telling. Nonetheless, the medita- 
tions are better than ordinary sermons 
on Jesus, giving insights into several 
miracles and Christ’s work with the sick, 
and stressing how custom often has dis- 
torted the true picture of Jesus. Their 
first English translation is by Peter 
White. 


SyMBoLisM IN LiturcicaL Art, by Le- 
Roy H. Appleton and Stephen Bridges 
(Scribners, $3.50). Handbooks on icon- 
ography have been multiplying lately, 
and this one is a useful addition. A dic- 
tionary-style collection of liturgical sym- 
bols, it arranges its material in alpha- 
betical order, with each symbol being 
accompanied by an explanatory text that 
gives its origin and meaning. Though 
scriptural verification is offered where- 
ever possible, some allusions are rather 
obscure and some applications quite 
vague. However, it would seem that the 
authors — one an artist, the other a de- 
signer of stained glass — are concerned 
with suggesting possibilities rather than 
with dictating unalterable rules. In a 
short introduction, Maurice Lavanoux of 
the Liturgical Arts Society gives an ex- 
cellent definition of what liturgical sym- 
bols are all about: “(they) do not nec- 
essarily copy natural objects,” he writes, 
“but express visually a truth for which 
many words would be required.” 


APPROACHES TO CHRISTIAN Unity, by 
C. J. Dumont, O.P. (Helicon, $4.50). A 
definitive work on the ecumenical move- 
ment, taken from editorials in the 
French bulletin, Les Voies de [Unité 
Chrétienne. The essays, in the form of 
spiritual meditations and theological 
analyses, begin with areas of the Church’s 
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liturgy related to unity, then extend to 
topical questions, written in response to 
controversial problems in the late 1940's 
and early 1950’s. The author, the direc- 
tor of Istina, a Catholic study center for 
Christian unity, stresses charity in un- 
derstanding the theological positions of 
other confessions: one should look for 
the truth inherent in each, rather than 
the error. What is most needed in the 
ecumenical movement, Pére Dumont 
says, is an effort at reunion. Reunion 
clears the way for individual conversions 
by reaching toward the non-Catholic 
churches as a whole to alter their atti- 
tude toward the Catholic Church ; such 
attitudes will change, he suggests, as 
Catholics themselves through an inter- 
nal effort become easier to understand 
and to admire. 


Arter Nine Hunprep YEARS, by Yves 
Congar, O.P. (Fordham, $4.50). Father 
Congar’s central thesis is that although 
the year 1054 marked the estrangement 
between the Oriental and Western 
Churches, the fissure between Rome and 
Byzantium had grown through centuries 
of slow cleavage, dating as far back as 
Constantine. But, just as a complexity 
of cultural and ecclesiological factors 
contributed to the estrangement before 
1054, the acceptance of the excommuni- 
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cation pronounced by the legates of the 
Holy See against Michael Cerularius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and the 
solidification of the dividing forces has 
continued the schism to this date. As the 
breach widened, differences became 
more radical. Three formative influences 
of modern Catholicism had little or no 
direct impact on the East — Scholasti- 
cism, the Reformation and_ sixteenth- 
eighteenth century rationalism. The East 
made almost no distinction between rite 
and faith, while the West saw faith as a 
body of truth which could be expressed 
in different rites. Before a final reunion 
can be achieved, says Father Congar, 
the West must develop a profound love 
and understanding of the East. 


QuESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE, by Frangois 
Mauriac (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
$3.50). Mauriac says in a preface to a 
recent edition of this early work, “I think 
if | were writing it today, I should treat 
my characters with greater kindness.” 
Yet in reading the book today, one only 
occasionally has the impression that 
Mauriac’s picture of the meanness and 
snobbery of a closed society has been 
overdrawn. Mauriac writes of his native 
Bordeaux, but the parallels are easy 
enough to find in Boston or even Kansas 


City. 


TERTULLIAN, TREATISES ON PENANCE, by 
William Le Saint, S.J. (Newman, $4.00). 
This scholarly work, part of a valuable 
series on ancient Christian writers, con- 
tains the essays on penance and purity 
of a man who lived from about 150 to 
230 a.p. and who therefore reflects some 
of the earliest Christian thinking on the 
subjects. On Penance dates from Tertul- 
lian’s Catholic period, while On Purity 
represents a later “attack on the doc- 
trine and discipline of the orthodox 
Church.” Father Le Saint adheres to a 
fairly literal translation and makes no 
interpolations in the text, confining his 
exegesis to voluminous footnotes that 
reveal a thorough knowledge of the era. 


ELEMENTARY PatroLocy, by Aloys 
Dirksen, C.P.P.S. (Herder, $4.00). An 
outline history of the Fathers of the 
Church, examining their writing from 
the emergence of patristic literature to 
its decline in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
A useful handbook. 


Back To Jesus, by Canon Jacques Le- 
clereq (P. J. Kenedy, $3.95). A book 
about the application of Christian morals 
to everyday life, which is midway be- 
tween an elementary course in ethics 
and a collection of popular sermons. 
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Mary, Moruer or Faitu, by Josef 
Weiger (Regnery, $5.00). Father Weig- 
er, a parish priest of Wiirttemberg, 
writes a definitive yet readable life of 
Mary which keeps St. Teresa’s dictum in 
mind, that if a sermon on Mary is to be 
fruitful, “it must depict a real life, as it 
shines forth from the words of the Gos- 
pel, not a life such as someone might 
imagine.” 


Tue Livine Parisu, by Leo R. Ward, 
C.S.C. (Fides, $3.95). Father Ward con- 
tinues his surveys of national Catholic 
activities, citing widely scattered par- 
ishes as illustrations of development in 
the liturgical movement, integration, 
and Catholic rural life, among other sub- 
jects. His chapter on “Integrating a Par- 
ish” is particularly valuable. 


THe Prarcer ENcycLopepiA oF OLD 
Masters, by Joachim Pernau (Praeger, 
$6.75). A handsome new volume in 
Praeger’s series of “picture encyclo- 
pedias,” this one includes European 
painting from the thirteenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries and is more a general 
compendium than a definitive collection. 
Over 700 entries — on painters, art col- 
lectors, schools, techniques — are listed 
alphabetically, making it a ready refer- 
ence book for the art student. The illus- 
trations, though plentiful, are small, but 
are enough to direct the reader to seek 
out larger reproductions, or even better, 
the originals. 


Dairy Lire In THE TIME OF Homer, by 
Emile Mireaux (Macmillan, $4.00). An 
informative aid not only to an under- 
standing of Homer but to the nature of 
his environment, about which M. Mi- 
reaux has some original ideas. Iris Sells 
has ably translated the author’s objec- 
tive, clear-headed French. 


Tue Joy or Music, by Leonard Bern- 
stein (Simon and Schuster, $5.95). Sev- 
en of the conductor’s Omnibus television 


scripts, including “The World of Jazz” 
and “Introduction to Modern Music,” 
with several previously unpublished es- 
says and conversations on American 
music, Broadway, composing for movies, 
and related subjects. Often over-simpli- 


fied but never dull. 


Music AND IMacINATION, by Aaron Cop- 
land (Mentor, 50¢). “Our concert 
halls,” says Copland, “have been turned 
into musical museums — auditory mu- 
seums of a most limited kind. Our musi- 
cal era is sick in that respect — our com- 
posers invalids who exist on the fringe 
of musical society, and our listeners im- 
poverished through a relentless repeti- 
tion of the same works by a handful of 
sanctified names.” A stimulating book 
which has done much to encourage popu- 
lar appreciation of serious music. 


THe Same Door, by John Updike 
(Knopf, $3.75). A collection of quietly 
reflective stories built around closely 
observed domestic and personal situa- 
tions. Most of the characters are fairly 
well-educated young men and women in 
their mid-twenties; they are married, 
have one child (invariably a little girl) 
and they live in an atmosphere of mel- 
ancholy tension and ultimate loneliness. 
Since their powers of communication 
are practically nil they only seem to take 
on life in their thoughts and daydreams. 
Little is said about their work and only 
brief mention is made of their pasts. Mr. 
Updike is content to capture them in 
their reactions to sharply delineated 
present moments in which they are re- 
vealed as either gently sad or perhaps 
wistfully bored. His style is spare and 
taut and his descriptions cuttingly pre- 
cise, but his characters lack depth and 
extension. Although their meandering 
introspections are occasionally provoca- 
tive, these young people are too fragile 
and passive to arouse any strong interest 
in them. 
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King Vidor vs. 


Cecil B. deMille lived long, profit- 
able days in the eye of the Lord, and 
lo! he begat a whole host of imitators. 
And of these, King Vidor came first : 
for none in all the land could compete 
with him at audacity, bombastic rever- 
ence or missing the point, the favorite 
pastimes of those days. 

Insofar as this kind of prose is 
biblical, so is Mr. Vidor’s latest movie, 
“Solomon and Sheba.” Everything 
that doesn’t matter has been scru- 
pulously copied; the rest has been 
sacrificed on various strange altars, 
where the moguls worship and fatted 
writers are sacrificed around the clock. 

The movie deserves some extremely 
trivial credit on the grounds of trifling 
authenticity. To take one example, the 
gifts which Sheba brings to Solomon 
are just about what you'd expect at the 
dawn of history: dove-cotes, beaver- 
warrens, platypus-cages, by the looks 
of it—pretty astute choices for a man 
who already has a temple. But, unfor- 
tunately, the techinical experts are con- 
fined throughout to these humble 
tasks; the important stuff, character, 
plot and such, is handled exclusively 
by the children of this generation. 

The first severe qualm may very 
likely be felt when you realize that 
King David is going to be using an 
Irish accent, his son Adonias an Ox- 
ford one, and his wise son Solomon a 
Russian brogue. This suggests a feast 
of aural unsensitiveness on the way, 
matching the great banquets of the 
past. (And there were giants in those 
days.) 

But dismay proves to lie in a dif- 
ferent direction. The characters do 
manage to intone a few quaintnesses 
(notably, when two of them fall to 
discussing earnestly the rise of democ- 
racy in ancient Israel) , but the chatter 
is not outrageously bad by biblical 
movie standards. What really hurts is 
the story itself. 
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MOVIES 


King Solomon 


The book of Kings is, of course, full 
of absorbing and blood-curdling inci- 
dents — but, as far as I know, the story 
of Solomon and Sheba isn’t one of 
them. In the original, if memory 
serves, the Queen simply came to see 
if Solomon was really as wise and rich 
as everyone was saying, found that he 
was, and went home again, tired but 
happy. 

Undaunted by the reticence of Holy 
Writ, the moviemakers have eked out 
the Queen’s visit with a couple of 
battles which may have happened in 
somebody else’s reign, a non-existent 
but topical war with Egypt, one orgy, 
one stoning and one collapsed temple. 

It has also interpolated a standard 
love story of a kind the French do so 
well, or at least so often : the one where 
Jean Gabin, respectable bourgeois, 
decides to throw over his job at the 
bank to go frisking after some hussy 
—his friends moan and roll their 
eyes, his enemies gloat, his fortunes 
decline drastically. 

This is more or less what happens 
to Solomon (and wasn’t that one of 
his, about nothing being new under the 
sun ?). After the briefest of struggles, 
he agrees light-headedly to sit in on a 
Sheban orgy; and quicker than you 
can say “Love is my Profession,” 
or “The Blue Angel,” down comes the 
temple, off in a huff go the twelve 
tribes, and in walks trouble. 

It is probably wistful to hope that 
Bible readers will take this farrago 
anything but lying down. We are used 
to a good deal of perjury in the name 
of the Good Book, and the fact that 
characters as well as events have been 
distorted, has so far caused hardly 
a ripple among the scribes and 
reviewers. 

Nevertheless, and much as one may 
have enjoyed the orgy, (which was 
surprisingly like one of those bouncy 
teen-age dance parties on TV), it 


seems advisable to enter a small reser. 
vation. Solomon had, no doubt, a 
weakness for a pretty ankle, but his. 
tory does not remember him as, pri- 
marily, passion’s plaything, the sort of 
fellow who would forsake the national 
interest, even for the sake of Gina 
Lollobrigida. This may sound like a 
quibble in Hollywood (didn’t they get 
the bird cages right?), but in the 
Bible, psychological truth matters 
more than details of flora and 
furniture. 

To this can be added one out-and- 
out quibble: Yul Brynner is a bibli- 
cal character only when he is not 
wearing his hairpiece. (In “Solomon” 
he wears it.) But even in a state of 
nature, he would not be quite the man 
to play Solomon ; reputations for judi- 
cial wisdom seldom go to the tense and 
excitable. The voice of Jehovah could 
stand improvement, too ; that non-de- 
nominational clergyman has_ never 
carried much conviction; and _ the 
stereophonic echo which makes it 
sound like two non-denominational 
clergymen, manages, if anything, to 
weaken the effect. 


“The Story on Page One” is interest- 
ing as a macabre example of the 
formula fallacy. The take-off this time 
is on “Anatomy of a Murder,” and it 
is fashioned around a murder trial, a 
handful of naughty words and an im- 
probable verdict. Students of Cali- 
fornian jurisprudence will relish the 
latter. It would not be fair to go into 
details, and I’m not sure that I could 
anyway, so suffice it to say that after 
several bales of evidence have been 
introduced against Rita Hayworth, 
and not one shred on her behalf, her 
lawyer gravely warns her against 
over-confidence. “This case is far from 
won yet,” says the old Cassandra. 


If you like suspense stories in the 
John Buchan tradition, with plenty of 
clock-watching and good, honest co- 
incidence, don’t by any means be put 
off by the title of “Tiger Bay.” It’s a 
good one. If, on the other hand, you 
enjoy financial movies and love among 
the stock options, “Cash McCall” may 
provide a bullish evening. To the 
fiscally innocent, it will probably seem 
alternately mysterious and banal. 

— WILFRID SHEED 
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U ICLE PETER AT THE PEN 


You nay remember that in January Uncle Peter remarked that he 


ha 


~ 


1 « whole cellar full of the works of William Dean Howells. 


We! . Uncle’s no man to let a literary opportunity slip by. He's 
alu::js fancied himself as a novelist (“When everything else goes, 

I ca.. always fall back on my ability as a writer,” he once 

rem irked to us, with more hope than justification). Although his 
atte:ipt at writing a beat novel last year ended disastrously, he’s 
forever game. He attributes his failure to the fact that he was 
trying to emulate the wrong beat generation. He says he should 
have patterned his life after the Howells-Henry James era. “You 
mean Howells was beat?” we asked increduously, when he telephoned 
recently to give us the latest news from Kipper's Landing. “Beat 

as they come,” snapped Uncle. “Real beat. Makes these young 
fellers with the beards and the black leather jackets look like 
kindergarten.” We'l, we really doubt that Uncle’s at all well 
informed about late Victorian beats, but he 1s trying to write a 
novel in the old style, on elegant rag paper with a quill pen and 
blotting the ink with sand shaken from a Waterford glass holder. 
Uncle’s following the nineteenth-century tradition: his hero has 

no visible income, lives elegantly and is bored, put Bore with life. 
At the end, so Uncle says, he is going to have the heroine die 
suddenly of a mysterious illness. She’s a very sensitive person, and 
aside from being kept awake at night by the wallpaper (the color is 
too loud), there’s not a trauma in sight. We doubt that people 

will read a novel which doesn’t lay bare the tortured strings of the 
human soul, but then Uncle knows a lot more about books than 

we do. That's why he has a whole store full of great works that he’s 
willing to sell at half price or less. The list follows: take your pick. 


$3.50 EACH 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief, succinct accounts 
of the reigns of the Popes from Peter to 
Pius XII, including anti-Popes and other 
false claimants. (List price, $6.00) 


83) BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM, by Jacques Maritain. A critique 
of his former teacher’s attempts to apply 
scientific data to hwman problems with sug- 
gestions on how Thomism can help inte- 
grate modern scientific discoveries with a 
truly human philosophy. (List price, $6.00) 


$3.00 EACH 


103) THE LETTERS OF SAINT BER- 
NARD OF CLAIRVAUX, translated and 
edited by Bruno Scott James. A collection 
of all the known letters, many of them 
never before printed, of the great twelfth 
century Cistercian. Witty, incisive, and 
saintly, they stand as one of the great 
monuments of Western literature. (List 
price, $10) 





UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
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$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An inten- 
sive and sympathetic study of the contro- 
versial 8rd century Scriptural interpreter 
and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 

88) SURPRISING MYSTICS, by Father 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. A fascinating in- 
vestigation into some “mystical” and occult 
phenomena involving a number of outward- 
ly pious men and women, by a well known 
explorer of the spirit world. (List price, 
$3.95) 

96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stan- 
islaw Vincenz. A long rambling “novel” of 
life among the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite 
people of the Carpathian mountains, in the 
days before World War I. An excellent por- 
trait of a little-known branch of the 
Church. (List price, $6) 


101) PIO NONO, by E. S. Hales. A good 
biography of the controversial pope who 
earned the papacy a prestige it had not had 
since the Council of Trent. Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon, 
the Liberal-Catholics and the Ultramon- 
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tanes are the people with whom Pio Nono 
had to deal in trying to work out his con- 
cept of an embattled Church in the hostile 
nineteenth century. (List price, $4) 

102) AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY. A liturgical tour with 
songs, games, recipes, customs and feast 
day specialties that will keep members of 
the lay apostolate busy from Advent to the 
last Sunday of Pentecost. (List, $3.95) 
104) MOUNT ATHOS. A picture essay of 
nearly 100 photographs of the famous 
Orthodox monastic community in Greece. 
A particularly interesting book in the light 
of current ecumenical efforts. The text is in 
French. 

106) THE LAST ESSAYS OF GEORGE 
BERNANOS,. Shortly before his death Ber- 
nanos prepared a series of talks stating his 
views on many matters; the saints, the 
European spirit, revolution and liberty are 
some of the topics. (List price, $4.50) 


$1.50 EACH 
60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by 
J. B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 
78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by 
Maisie Ward. A collection of essays (some 
good, some, we're sorry to say, indifferent) 
on the providence of God and the Catholic 
family, but all by people who have known 
what it was like to be poor and not to have 
known what or when the children would eat 
(List price, $3.00) 
79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. 
A tough look at the economic situation and 
its relationship to the two halves of the 
Christian world. Worth having even if only 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 
89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. 
A new approach to St. Therese and her life 
by a noted English writer who cuts through 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurity. 
(List price, $3) 
90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, S.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
and background of the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and concludes with a detailed 
description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 
105) PICASSO AND THE BULL, by Vin- 
cente Marrero. One of the most profound 
influences in Mediterranean culture since 
the earliest pre-Christian times, bull fight- 
ing has long been under attack; here is a 
book that discusses the subject from a 
Christian viewpoint. (List price, $38) 
110) THE PAPAL ENCYCLICALS IN 
THEIR HISTORICAL CONTEXT, by 


Anne Fremantle. Pronouncements of the 
Popes on the moral lar, from Peter to 
Pius XII, in a copious one-volime work 
that ineludes the historical background of 
each. (List price, $4.00) 

$1.25 EACH 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson, This is the famous account of the 
founding of the Taena community, the 
group of English laymen who follow the 
Benedictine rule and have associated them- 
selves with a nearby monastery. (List price, 
$3.25) 


109) HILAIRE BELLOC, NO ALIEN- 
ATED MAN, bu Frederick Wilhelmsen. 
A solid introduction to the English writer 
which should add a philosophical dimen- 
sion to the reader's understanding of Eng- 
lish Catholic literature. (List price, $2.75) 


111) THE BLESSED VIRGIN, by Jean 
1 


Guitton cleanly-written essau by the 
French poet and critic, considering the 
lite of Mary, Marian theologu., and the 
impact of Marian thought on contempo- 
rary proble mis. 

$1.00 EACH 


107) CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT CON- 
FLICTS IN AMERICA, by John J. Kane. 
The author, a noted sociologist, points out 
that tension between U.S. Catholics and 
Protestants has existed almost from the 
founding of the colonies; he discusses its 
causes and manifestations. An important 
book. (List price, $3.50) 

108) HITLER IN OUR SELVES, by Maz 
Picard. This is one of the classic works 
about the sickness of our age, of which 
Nazism is the most glaring example: an 
age of the lie, of mediocrity and futility as 
absolutes, of expansion of emptiness, of the 
degradation of the word, of man without 
Son A first-rate diagnosis. (List price, 





Thinking of going 

beat ? Read JUBILEE 
instead — pictures, 
articles, jokes. Try 

our Catholic Press 
Month special — 15 
months for only $5 
PLUS Alexander Dru’s 
famous and penetrating 
study: “Charles Peguy: 
His Prose and Poetry.” 
It’s a brilliant work 
about France’s famous 
controversial spokesman 
for a dynamic Catholic 
Action, and is yours 
now. Merely write your 
name and address on a 
piece of paper, enclose 


$5 and mail immediately. 


(We'll bill you if you 
wish.) 
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